

















pee quality and, to a considerable extent, the value of 
most milk plant products—cream, ice cream and butter, 
for example—depend largely upon how well the separator 
does its work. Improperly separated cream cannot be 
worked into a really first-grade product; nor can wasted 
butter-fat be used to pay dividends. 


Realizing this, the largest milk companies have installed 
more and more De Laval “Air-Tight” Separators until 
today most, if not all, of their plants are equipped with 
the separators that produce better cream at lower cost. 


The “Air-Tight” Separator skims cleaner and also saves 
both cream and skim-milk by eliminating foam; enables 
elevation of both skim-milk and cream without pumping 
after separation; consumes less power, less oil; costs less to 
maintain; requires less attendance; simplifies and improves 
the whole cream operation. 


Write today for catalog completely describing the 
“Air-Tight” Separator’s many features. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR COMPANY 
165 Broadway, New York, 6 427 Randolph St., Chicago, 6 
DE LAVAL PACIFIC CO., 61 Beale St., San Francisco, 19 


THE DE LAVAL COMPANY, Limited 
MONTREAL PETERBOROUGH WINNIPEG = VANCOUVER 


c LAVAL 


SEPARATORS 








A... of service can be expected 
of a really good milk bottle cap. And that’s 
why Seal-Kaps are so often chosen to protect 
the nation’s vital milk supplies. From first 
to last, Seal-Kaps really do the job! 

IN THE DAIRY, their efficient single capping 
operation saves you machinery and manhours. 

DURING HANDLING AND DELIVERY, Seal-Kaps 
completely shield the vulnerable pouring lip 
of the bottle from contaminating contacts. 

AND IN THE HOMESeal-Kaps continue to give 


a trouble-free and time-saving service that 


SEAL-KAPS ARE USED AND ENDORSED BY AMERICA’S LEADING 
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makes loyal customers. So easy to take off 
that a twist of the wrist does it, they avoid 
all fork-prying, milk-splashing hazards. Then, 
tough durable Seal-Kaps can be used again 
and again, resealing the bottle with a tight- 
fitting snap, just as often as necessary. 
Seal-Kaps keep pure milk pure, down to the 
last drop. Now’s the time for you to investi- 
gate them for your dairy. Their unique 
features will help you beat the tide of postwar 
competition. American Seal-Kap Corporation, 


11-05 44th Drive, Long Island City, New York. 


DAIRIES 











Don'l Hide Your Light! 


Under a Bushel ! 


LIBERTY BOTTLES ARE “ABLE” TO GET BACK HOME, TOO 


Because of the following Liberty Control Laboratory tests, Liberty Bottles are 
good for 30, 40, 50 or more trips: 
Capacity Graduation. Accuracy of Height and 


Polarized Microscope. Weight. Analysis 
Color Durability. 


Polaroid Polariscope. Impact. 
Diameter. Thermal or Heat Shock. 
of Raw Materials. Internal Pressure. Sidewall Thickness. 


SINCE. ee . 








LUSTRO COLOR—The “Light” of 
Liberty Returnable Glass Containers 
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A Preliminary Report 
to Kenneth F. Fee, Director 
Division of Milk Control 
N. Y. State Department of 
Agriculture and Markets 


This report is the result of a coop- 
erative arrangement for analysis of 
reports filed by milk distributors in 
connection with a questionnaire sur- 
vey conducted by the Division of Milk 
Control. The questionnaires were sent 
early in December to all distributors 
of milk and cream licensed by the 
Division in New York City and in the 
adjacent counties of Nassau, Suffolk, 
and Westchester. 


This preliminary report deals with 
only one phase of the survey; namely, 
the replies by distributors to questions 
concerning possible continuation after 
the war of certain restrictions on de- 
livery services which are now in effect 
as wartime economy measures. The 
questionnaire also called for facts and 
figures pertaining to the routes oper- 
ated by these distributors and the 
quantities of milk and cream sold be- 
fore and after the various wartime re- 
strictions were adopted. This informa- 
tion is now being tabulated. When 
summarized, the data will show in 
terms of quarts per route per day, 
quarts per mile of travel by delivery 
vehicles, etc., how much the efficiency 
of milk delivery in that area has in- 
creased. : 

























The author wishes to acknowledge 
the cordial cooperation of Kenneth F. 
Fee, Director; L. L. Clough, Assistant 
Director; and W. J. McKinney, Sup- 
ervisor of Auditing; of the Division of 
Milk Control, who have carried the 
chief responsibility for the survey. 
Credit also is due the many distribu- 
tors who responded promptly to the 
request for information concerning 
their route operations and for their 
views on continuation of the specified 
wartime practices. 










What About Future Deliveries? 


Views of New York Area Milk 
Distributors Concerning Con- 
tinuation of Wartime Limita- 
tions on Delivery Services 


After the War Ends 


By Leland Spencer 
Professor of Marketing 
New York State 
College of Agriculture 
Ithaca, N. Y. 





to a questionnaire by approximately 
270 milk distributors who deliver 
milk and cream to consumers, stores, res- 


Tes REPORT is based on the replies 





Dr. Leland Spencer 


taurants, and other types of customers 
in New York City and adjacent counties. 
All types of milk distribution, such as pro- 
ducer-dealers, subdealers, and the regu- 


lar merchant-distributors, are represent- 
ed; likewise the small one-route operators, 
as well as the largest firms, have been 
included in the survey. The distributors 
whose reports are represented in this tab- 
ulation handle more than 90 per cent of 
the total volume of milk sold in New York 
City and upwards of 50 per cent of the 
total volume sold in Nassau, Suffolk, and 
Westchester Counties. In order to bring 
out any significant differences in the 
viewpoints of different groups of dis- 
tributors, the reports have been classified 
in several divisions, as indicated in the 
below tabulation. 


Restrictions on Retail Delivery 


The question which the distributors 
were requested to answer with respect 
to continuation of specified restrictions 
on delivery of milk to retail customers 
was stated as follows: 


Please indicate below which of the 
wartime changes in milk delivery you 
believe should be continued after the 
war ends. (Check in appropriate column.) 


As shown by the Page 82 tabulation 
usable reports have been received from 


(Please turn to Page 82) 





Number of reports in each group* 
Quantity of milk sold per day 











New York City 


Westchester County 


Both areas 


Location and type of business Less than 1,001 to More than 
1,000 10,000 10,000 All 
quarts quarts quarts groups 
Retail trade 119 & 6 133 
Wholesale trade, on retail routes only 7 4 0 11 
Wholesale trade, on wholesale routes 3 19 23 46 
and Long Island 
Retail trade Didittaniiinanaiatts 72 2 0 98 
Wholesale trade, on retail routes only...................... 32 11 0 43 
Wholesale trade, on wholesale routes . 6 12 0 18 
NE PIR seca bt inns siieXSilip iS ase boleasecgh eadalns bdpteiiindaangtatatidseitl 191 34 6 231 
Wholesale trade, on retail routes only...................... 39 15 0 54 
Wholesale trade, on wholesale routes . 9 31 23 63 





*Many of the distributors reported both for retail trade and for wholesale trade; hence the total 
number of reports given in the tabulation exceeds the number of distributors reporting. 











Fortune and Milk 


Post-War Per Capita Consumption of 
Fluid Product Calculated as Uncer- 
tain Due to Various Influences 

Fortune, in its current issue under the 


department heading, “The Farm Col- 
umn”, conducted by Ladd Haystead, has 


the following to say on the post-war out- 


look on the fluid milk situation: 


“Reconversion of Milk—The dairy in- 
dustry, according to some sanguine ob- 
servers (notably in Washington), will slide 
into peacetime activity with scarcely a 
ripple. They say there will be 60 million 
people employed, that soldiers have 
learned to like lots of milk, and that a 
secular rise of a million in population 
makes more potential customers than 
ever. But today’s 119-billion-pound rate 
of production is 15 billion pounds above 
the 1935-39 average and 15 billion 
pounds of milk is more than six billion 
quarts (2.2 pounds to the quart), which 
is a great deal of milk. Wheat, cotton, 
and wool will have their troubles too, but 
not so many farmers are involved. 


“In 1944 the average wholesale price 
received by farmers for milk was $3.27 
per hundredweight. This was $1.46 


above the 1935-39 average. Dairy-pro- 
duction payments by government add to 
that figure substantial amounts (varying 


according to area), giving dairy farmers 
the highest gross income on record. 
After the war most dairy farmers expect 
the payments (which they describe as a 
“consumer subsidy”) will cease. Like- 
wise, as per capita income of consumers 
declines because of lower peacetime 
wages, loss of overtime, and a shorter 
work week, history indicates that con- 
sumption will also fall, bringing down- 
ward pressure on prices. Yet oddly 
enough the dairy organizations want to 
see the subsidies stopped. They say that 
the payments educate the housewife to 
expect less-than-cost-of-production prices 
for foodstuffs. The farmers say that a 
“fair price” (cost-of-production plus) is 
the right answer. But in peacetime milk 
consumption has gone up and down with 
purchasing power, and changing prices 
produce the same results. 


Questionable Future Consumption 


“In 1924 fluid milk and cream con- 
sumption per capita was 353 pounds. 
By 1929 it had risen to 356 pounds. In 
1934 it was down to 333 and by 1941, 
the last peacetime year, had gone back 
to 351 pounds. To be sure, 1944 showed 
an all-time high of 411 pounds, and 
some of this increase may be held, par- 
ticularly if we have high industrial ac- 
tivity. How much may well depend in 
part on which the unsubsidized price is. 
The less optimistic farmers think a per 
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capita consumption figure nearer 1929's 
is the likely one to plan on. 


“If the latter estimate proves to be 
right, the dairy industry has a tall job 
of finding outlets for milk other than 
store-and-door delivery of fluid. There’s 
a faint hope that the nutritionists and co- 
operative advertising programs can sell 
the nation on using all the milk it ought 
to for optimum health. If everybody 
drank as much milk as recommended 
(about 600 pounds per capita), present 
production would not begin to meet the 
demand, and dairy-herd production 
could actually go up by about one-fifth. 
But few expect any such milky way, and 
some even wonder if pre-war figures can 
be held, because they think other foods 
and the processed forms of milk may 
reduce per capita usage of fluid. Per- 
haps this is one of the reasons that pro- 
cessors of dairy products are the most 
optimistic group in the industry.” 


EXPORT PACKAGE DIFFENTIAL 





Washington, D. C.—Specific packag- 
ing allowances for butter packed in ex- 
port boxes according to government 
specifications were announced by OPA 
March 7. The allowances, which be- 
came effective March 8, are: The invoice 
cost of the export box, or shook, from 
the manufacturer delivered to the seller 
of the butter plus %e per pound when 
the box has been strapped for export, or 
this same invoice cost of the box plus %c 
per pound when the box has not been 
strapped for export. The action was 
taken in Amendment 21 to RMPR 289. 


RESTRICTIONS EASED 


Washington, D. C.—Effective March 1, 
the War Food Administration cut out 
restrictions on use of milk solids-not-fat 
in the manufacture of ice cream and 
other frozen dairy foods. Under the pro- 
visions of the move, contained in Amend- 
ment 5 to WFO 8, however, restrictions 
on use of butterfat in ice cream con- 
tinue, manufacturers being limited to not 
more than 65 per cent each month of 
the butterfat used in the corresponding 
month of the base period, December 
1941 to November 1942. 
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ASSOCIATION ELECTS 


South Bend, Ind. (EB)—Earl Whitaker 
of Elkhart, Ind., was re-elected president 
of district No. 17 of the Pure Milk Asso- 
ciation at an annual all-day meeting in 
Lakeville, Ind., recently. J. C. Gamble 
of New Carlisle was re-elected vice presi- 
dent and Oscar Cline of Bremen, Ind., 
was re-elected secretary-treasurer. Fifty 
delegates representing 700 co-operative 
milk producers of this area, attended the 
meeting. It was announced that the dis- 
trict produced 10 per cent more milk in 
1944 than in 1943. 





Dairy Payments Revised 
WFA Adjusts Seasonal Pattern and 


Raises Rates for Butterfat in New 
Schedule for Balance of Year 


Washington, D. C.—The War Food 
Administration, with the approval of the 
Director of Economic Stabilization an- 
nounced February 16 tentative plans for 
the continuance of dairy production pay- 
ments through the last nine months of 
1945. 

“Continuation of the program after 
June 30, 1945, is necessarily contingent 
upon the approval of Congress,” War 
Food Administrator Marvin Jones point- 
ed out, “and the specific rates of pay- 
ment after June 30 must remain subject 
to later revision, in the event a sharp 
change in the war picture alters military 
requirements. 


Butterfat Rate Advanced 


Subject to these conditions, rates of 
payment on whole milk for April, May 
and June will be 35c per hundred pounds 
less than the present rate (exclusive of 
special drouth payments) in all areas. 
For July, August and September the rates 
will be increased by 10c per hundred 
pounds over the second quarter rates, 
and for the last quarter of the year the 
rates will be increased by 25c, back to 
their present basic levels of 60c to 90c 
in the various regions. 


Rates of payment on butterfat in farm- 
separated cream and in farm butter will 
continue at the present level of 10c per 
pound for the second and third quarters, 
and will be increased to 16c in the fourth 
quarter for all areas. 





BREAKSTONE HANDLERS STRIKE 


A work stoppage of forty-five food 
handlers, described as an unauthorized 
strike, tied up distribution March 7, from 
two New York City plants operated by 
Breakstone Brothers, Inc., division of the 
National Dairy Company. 


An officer of the union stated that he 
believed the strike resulted from “im- 
patience among the men” over negoti- 
ations for a contract with a new classi- 
fication that would entitle them to higher 
wages. 


Louis Josephson, president of the 
Breakstone division, stated that the stop- 
page “will put millions of cheese and 
sour cream customers in Greater New 
York on even tighter rations than in the 
past.” 


No conciliatory efforts were reported 
from either the company or union, al- 
though “high Army officials” purportedly 
have been asked to intercede in bringing 
about negotiations. 
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An Outstanding Survey 


S A FEATURE article in this issue, 
A the “Review” is highly pleased to 

present in full the preliminary re- 
port on the “Views of New York Milk 
Distributors Concerning Continuation of 
Wartime Limitations on Delivery Ser- 
vices After the War Ends” prepared by 
Leland Spencer, Professor of Marketing, 
New York State College of Agriculture, 
and submitted to Kenneth F. Fee, 
Director of the Division of Milk Control, 
New York State Department of Agricul- 
ture and Markets. 


Because of the customary masterful 
and thorough-going manner in which Dr. 
Spencer conducted the survey and 
analyzed the results which form the basis 
for his report, both he, the New York 
State Division of Milk Control and the 
readily cooperating milk industry ele- 
ments, all are deserving of the highest 
commendation. In this initial survey, 
so far as we know the first of its kind 
to be undertaken in any really important 
marketing area, will be found a clear 
cross-section and analysis of the current 
thinking pertaining to future milk dis- 
tribution from the combined viewpoints 
of distributors, producers, consumers and 
milk deliverymen. 


While Dr. Spencer’s latest work in the 
field of milk distribution is confined to 
New York State, the views of the various 
interests involved must undoubtedly 
parallel closely, with some minor regional 
differences, those of the same groups 


throughout the country. Basically, milk 
distributing practices have had to be 
altered in much the same manner in all 
areas under the exigencies of war. 


Careful study of this report, and the 
laying of the groundwork for a plan of 
action based upon the fundamental issues 
revealed by these findings, undoubtedly 
will prepare the way for sounder, more 
efficient and more congenial milk dis- 
tributing relationships in the post-war 
period. 


Milk Plant Crystal-gazing 
H meen: READ AND HEARD so 


much about many new inventions 

and materials which have been de- 
veloped during the past few years as a 
furtherance to the all-out and successful 
prosecution of the war, there naturally 
has arisen widespread speculation as to 
what changes might be brought about 
in the way of equipment and building 
construction for the milk plant of the 
future. 


So revolutionary have been some of 
the wartime achievements that some 
dairy plant operators have been antici- 
pating many radical new departures. 
Thinking along these lines has, of course, 
not been confined alone to the operators 
of dairy products plants,—manufacturers 
of dairy plant equipment, engineers and 
architects also have been planning to 
adapt advanced wartime developments 
to peacetime industries, once materials 
and manpower again become available. 


Elsewhere in this issue of the “Review” 
appear two papers which bear upon the 
subject of the milk plant of the future,— 
one prepared by H. McNabb, engineer 
for the Sheffield Farms Company in New 
York, and the other by A. J. Smith, a 
consultant on plant operation and sanita- 
tion. Both papers were delivered at a 
recent meeting of the Metropolitan Dairy 
Technology Society in New York City. 
Another paper, prepared and also given 
at that interesting session by George M. 
Robinson of the Equity Construction 
Company, will be presented in a forth- 
coming issue of this publication. 


Mr. McNabb views the future dairy 
plant and its equipment from the view- 
point of a practical, scientifically-minded 
engineer. While he does not foresee 
radical changes in equipment or con- 
struction immediately following the close 
of the war, he does expect certain de- 
partures, refinements and improvements 
which will function toward greater op- 
erating economy and efficiency with the 
wider utilization of short time-high tem- 


perature pasteurization and other im- 
proved dairy plant machinery. Mr. Mc- 
Nabb expects the trend will be toward 
smaller plants with more compactly- 
arranged facilities. “Equipment,” he pre- 
dicts, “will be better design, more dur- 
able and capable of operating at higher 
speed and requiring less maintenance.” 


While Mr. Smith does not confine his 
paper strictly to a discussion of the future 
milk plant, he does inject the proposal 
that the future pasteurizing plant be lo- 
cated at country points. Other of his 
ideas are also quite thought-provoking, 
and perhaps contrary to the present con- 
cepts of many milk plant operators. 


While the dairy industry will not be 
confronted with the problem of recon- 
version to peacetime activities to the same 
degree as some other fields, it will in the 
post-war period have a golden oppor- 
tunity to remodel its plants and its milk 
handling and processing machinery to 
conform with greater economy and ef- 
ficiency in operation, and at the same 
time turn out those products of still high- 
er quality which must be forthcoming if 
the industry hopes to hold its proper 
place in the face of certain vastly expand- 
ing competition. 


Fire Reveals Hidden Values 


EVERAL WEEKS ago the Sanitary 
S Farms Dairy in Erie, Pa., suffered a 

disastrous fire in its garage. Thirty- 
one trucks were completely destroyed 
and eleven were partially burned. About 
eighteen remained in a usable condition. 
Commenting shortly afterwards upon the 
unfortunate occurrence O. Carlyle Brock, 
president of the firm, wrote the “Review” 
as follows: 


“We saved about eighteen and with 
these we worked that night and next 
day so that not one customer was missed 
or even late. In the meantime the Dairy- 
men’s League came to my assistance 
with ten trucks and the local boys loaned 
me about ten more. 


“I now have nine new Divcos in the 
paint shop and expect them to be on 
the streets by Wednesday. They will 
send me three of the large Divcos in 
March and eleven of the smaller jobs 
in April and the rest in May. 


“So we are getting along fine. The 
boys did yeoman service, doubling up 
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and working day and night. So I have 
much to be thankful for.” 


This misfortune and what transpired 
following it clearly demonstrates some 
of those vital and highly important 
hidden values so inherent in progres- 
sive milk distributing enterprises intelli- 
gently directed by able management. 
Among them may be mentioned such 
factors as the acknowledgment of re- 
sponsibility of the company to serve its 
customers, the loyalty and good will of 
employees, the esteem and cooperative- 
ness of competitors, and the ever-ready 
helpfulness of the suppliers. 


As Carl Brock said, he has much to be 
thankful for; yet that thankfulness may 
well be attributed to those sound busi- 
ness principles and policies that he and 
others have established over the years. 


Going Nature One Better 


NNOUNCEMENT of a new elec- 
A trical hay drying device has been 

made by the General Electric 
Company, developer of the unique con- 
trol for the unit. Use of the G-E control 
permits either automatic or manual oper- 
ation of the drier, makes it simpler and 
also more flexible. 


The complete hay drying system con- 
sists of a motor-driven blower with 
proper control and a number of air ducts 
which are laid on the floor of the hay 
loft or barn. When it is in use, the hay 
is piled on top of ducts, and the air, 
driven through the ducts by the blower, 
escapes through vents. Such a system 
practically eliminates spontaneous com- 
bustion, a constant threat to hay which 
is stored in a building. It also abolishes 
one of the farmer’s most troublesome 
sources of loss—damaged or completely 
destroyed crops left to cure in the field. 
Another benefit is the prevention of loss 
when the leaves of hay, especially alfalfa, 
fall off and the sun bakes out the nutrient 
in the natural drying process. 


This and other mechanical aids, de- 
veloped under the impetus of war in- 
ventions, unquestionably will assist dairy- 
men in the future to produce higher 
quality products and, most likely, more 
economically. 


The Red Cross at His Side 


O WELL RECOGNIZED are the 
S services of the Red Cross to those 

in the Armed Services on all of the 
far-flung fighting fronts, it is almost un- 
necessary to enumerate the many and 
varied accomplishments of that worthy 
and distinguished organization. 


However, during the current drive to 
obtain contributions with which to carry 
forward the splendid work it may well 
be in order to give pause and review 
just a few of the 1944 Red Cross activi- 
ties: 727 clubs served and entertained an 
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average of 7 million G.I.’s each month— 
helped in 1,300,000 hospital cases— 
handled 14 million communications for 
4% million servicemen and their families 
—packed 20 million parcels for prisoners 
of war, plus 12,700 medical kits—made 
775 million surgical dressings—trained 
125,000 canteen, dietetic home service, 
hospital, recreation, motor corps workers 
and nurse’s aids — gave day-and-night 
service to families of fighters—trained 
300,000 for home nursing — recruited 
15,000 nurses for Army and Navy,—all 
plus home front services of disaster re- 
lief and first aid. 


In addition to these highly essential 
tangibles Red Cross workers in the field 
bolster the morale of those on the fight- 
ing fronts, bringing comfort and cheer 
to the able, sick, wounded or depressed 
alike, often when needed most. Pictured 
on the front cover of this issue of the 
“Review” is a scene at an advanced 
artillery position in the Cassino sector of 
Italy where Red Cross Clubmobile Girl 
Connie Briggs of Houston, Texas, treats 
Pvt. Clifford Pingley of Norton, West 
Virginia, to doughnuts-and coffee (inci- 
dentally with canned milk) right at the 
front door of his sand-bagged dugout. 
This is but one of thousands of illustra- 
tions where the Red Cross serves as 
liaison between the men on the fighting 
lines and their thoughts of home. 


No more worthy cause deserves the 
fullest support than the Red Cross dur- 
ing this period of world-wide war and 
strife. Let’s all give to the utmost of 
our ability. 
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PRICE DECLINE SUSPENDED 


April-June Milk Price Cut Suspended 
— March Sales Quotas Raised 


Washington, D. C.—The War Food 
Administration has suspended a_pro- 
vision of the New York order—(No. 27)— 
calling for a reduction of 25 cents a hun- 
dredweight in the Class I price for milk 
delivered in April, May and June. As a 
result it is contemplated that the Class 
I price will remain at the current level 
of $3.70 a hundredweight in the period 
April through June and will continue at 
the same level after June 30. 


“Maintenance of the $3.70 price 
through April, May and June, it is be- 
lieved,” said WFA, “will result in a larger 
total production in the New York milk 
shed in 1945 than would be produced 
if the price wete to be cut to $3.45. It 
is believed that suspension of the pro- 
vision will result in a uniform price to 
producers supplying the New York area 
in keeping with that received by pro- 
ducers supplying other northeastern mar- 
kets.” 

At the same time Dr. C. J. Blanford, 
metropolitan area milk market adminis- 


trator, has announced an advance of 5 
per cent each in March sales quotas for 
fluid milk and cream by handlers in the 
territory. The March fluid milk quota 
is thus boosted to 110 per cent of June, 
1948, base, and cream to 90 per cent 
of the base. No quotas are established on 
sales of skim by-products. 





NEW OHIO OLEO BILL 


Would Permit Manufacturers to Color 
Imitation Product 


Columbus, Ohio. — Oleomargarine 
manufacturers are supporting a measure 
introduced in the State Senate by Sena- 
tor Margaret A. Mahoney, which would 
enable them to compete with manufac- 
turers of colored oleo in other States by 
allowing them to color their product, 
now banned by Ohio law. 

Oleomargarine manufacturers claim 
that the proposed measure has consider- 
able support from farmers, since soya oil 
from soybeans is used in making soy- 
butter, a product similar to oleomar- 
garine. 

It was stated also that passage of the 
bill is necessary because a Federal bill, 
if passed, will give out-of-State manu- 
facturers who make yellow-colored mar- 
garine an unfair advantage. This Fed- 
eral bill would repeal the 10c-a-pound 
tax and license fees for handlers of 
colored margarine. It is being strongly 
opposed by the dairy industry. 
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CANCEL LAND O’LAKES MEETING 


In compliance with the Office of De- 
fense Transportation directive which 
seeks to conserve wartime transportation, 
John Brandt, president, on March 7 noti- 
fied all stockholders of postponement of 
the Land O’Lakes Creameries, Inc., an- 
nual meeting. It had originally been 
scheduled for March 8 and 9. 

Long outstanding event of major trade 
significance to the northwest, the Land 
O’Lakes annual meeting has for years 
been drawing attendance well over the 
5,000 mark. Since more than 400 mem- 
ber cooperative creameries are represent- 
ed at these annual meetings, the current 
war-time ban against large assemblies 
naturally poses a problem of getting an 
articulate report on the organization to 
the membership. As a result, newspapers 
will be used to a large extent to trans- 
mit this information. 


9 —ame 


BRITISH MILK RATION 


A United Press despatch from London 
March 6 states that Britain’s weekly milk 
ration of two pints for adults will be in- 
creased a half pint beginning March 18 
as a result of greater dairy production. 
Announcement of the advance in allot- 
ments was made by the Ministry of 
Food. 
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Butter Demand Off 


High Ration Value and Point Short- 
ages Cutting Use but Prices Firm 
at Full Ceilings 


Continued lack of activity has lately 
featured the Metropolitan area butter 
market. Price-wise the position remains 
as firm as ever with all legitimate chan- 
nel trading at full ceilings and great 
bulk of the business on a jobbing de- 
livery basis. However, there have of late 
been some fair to good sized open mar- 
ket tenders in certain quarters. These 
have been pretty well absorbed, though 
some stock still is available. 


General demand both in retail stores 
and among large users is sharply re- 
duced under the 24 point ration value 
and the point scarcity. 


The Army purchasing agency is mak- 
ing strong efforts to secure as much set- 
aside goods as possible for current needs 


—which are not being adequately met—: 


and most authorized receivers have built 
up credits against later set-aside obliga- 
tions. It seems likely that 35 to 40 per 
cent or more of this month’s terminal 
market receipts will go under the ear- 
marking program. 


Make Holds Below Last Year 


Production still is lagging well short 
of last year. It is to be noted that the 
WFA has revised its initial estimate of 
January production. The week-to-week 
figures as first put out had shown a 10 
to 11 per cent average loss compared to 
same time last year, but on the basis of 
later reports WFA now estimatés that 
the January make ran only about 5 per 
cent below same month a year ago. 


WFA has announced extension of the 
program for hospital butter supply, 
whith will continue on a monthly basis 
until further notice. Each month 750,- 
000 Ibs. of butter will be available for 
use by eligible hospitals, this quantity to 
be taken from set-aside goods. 


WEA reports total January oleomar- 
garine production as 59,146,000 lIbs., a 
gain of 5,303,000 lbs. over the same 
month last year and an increase of 16,- 
422,000 Ibs. over the January 1940-44 
average. Of this 94 per cent was made 
from vegetable oils, and a like percent- 
age was uncolored goods. 


GIFT TO FUTURE FARMERS 


A check for $10,000 has been pre- 
sented by the General Electric Company 
to the Future Farmers of America, a 
national organization to stimulate in- 
terest and knowledge of farms boys in 
electricity and and its application to the 
farm. The presentation was made by 
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George A. Rietz, manager of the Farm 
Industry division of General Electric’s 
Industrial divisions to Dr. W. T. Span- 
ton, chief of agricultural service of the 
U. S. Office of Education and national 
advisor of the F.F.A. 

Since its organization in 1928, more 
than 1,000,000 boys have been members 
while taking high school agricultural 
courses. Managed by a board of 15 
trustees, annual awards are made for 
public speaking, grants are made to de- 
serving members, assisting them in the 
purchase of land, buildings and equip- 
ment, and prizes given to boys who have 
done outstanding jobs on their farms. Re- 
gional, state and national awards are 
made. 





DR. PRICE JOINS OAKITE 


Will Direct Activities of Chemical 
and Engineering Staff 


Dr. Donald Price, author of many 
technical papers on organic chemistry, 
surface active agents and bactericides, 
and noted for his research work on syn- 
thetic vitamins and ammo acids, has been 
appointed technical director of Oakite 
Products, Inc., New York. 


Dr. Price was form- 
erly associated with 
the Interchemical 
Corporation and Na- 
tional Oil Products 
Co. He will direct the 
activities of Oakite’s 
chemical and en- 
gineering staff, includ- 
ing its research labor- 
atory, dairy research 
division and technical service department 
in connection with plans to expand its 
technical service facilities to all branches 
of the dairy industry and in the develop- 
ment of sanitation materials for bacteria 
control. 

Dr. Price is vice president of the 
American Institute of Chemists, Coun- 
cillor of American Chemical Society, 
member of the executive committee, 
American Section, American Institute of 
Chemists and _ various professional 
societies. 

Oakite Products, a leader in the field 
of dairy plant sanitation, by the addition 
of Dr. Price, augments its staff of special- 
ists to render still greater service to the 
dairy industry. 


———__e =e — 


WOULD ALTER TESTING 





Dr. Donald Price 


Indianapolis, Ind. (EB)—A Senate bill, 
passed by that body with no dissenting 
votes, would provide that the milk in- 
dustry finance testing of milk and cream 
by Purdue University by increasing from 
$6 to $30 annually the license fee on milk 
plants and from $1 to $2 on testers. The 
bill now goes to the House, where in- 
dications are that it will be passed. 


Red Cross Campaign 


Dairy and Other Food Groups United 
Behind Drive for 1945 Fund 
Under Way March 1 


The food industries of New York City 
are among the first to be mobilized to 
support the Red Cross 1945 War Fund, 
it has been announced by James Bruce, 
vice-president of National Dairy Prod- 
ucts Corp., and chairman of the Food 
Section of the Red Cross Commerce and 
Industry Committee. Twenty-four lead- 
ing business men engaged in all branches 
of the food industry now serve with Mr. 
Bruce as chairman of divisions. 


The Red Cross War Fund campaign 
was launched throughout the nation 
on March 1. The nation-wide goal 
is $200,000,000, while Greater New 
York has as its minimum objective 
$21,187,000. The local food industries’ 
quota is set at $540,000. 


The division chairmen in the dairy 


- and poultry fields are: 


F, J. Andre, president, Sheffield Farms 
Co., Inc., fluid milk. 


Madison H. Lewis, president, Pioneer 
Ice Cream Brands, ice cream. 


Harold Comfort, executive vice-presi- 
dent, The Borden Company, dairy 


products. 


Will Foster, The Borden Company, 
cheese. 

George Loefler, vice-president, Nestle’s 
Milk Products, Inc., evaporated milk. 

Paul R. Dillon, president, P. R. Dillon 
Company, Inc., butter and eggs. 

Arthur N. Otis, president, Merchants 
Refrigerating Co., cold storage. 

F. A. Benson, general manager, Ar- 
mour & Company, meats, poultry and 
delicatessen. 

Lewis Hatch, Wisner Mfg. Corp., 
dairy equipment. 





L. J. POPPER NAMED 


Washington, D. C.—Louis J. Popper, 
New York City, has been appointed head 
of the Office of Price Administration’s 
Manufactured Dairy Products Section, 
Geoffrey Baker, director of the Food 
Price Division, has announced. Mr. 
Popper succeeds W. H. Martin, who 
resigned to return to the faculty of the 
University of Kansas. 

Mr. Popper has been on the staff of 
the Food Price Division since May 1944 
as a business specialist in the Manufac- 
tured Dairy Products Section. 

For 22 years before going to OPA 
Mr. Popper was treasurer and executive 
director of Popper, Gray and Co., Inc., 
New York City, importers and distribu- 
tors of cheese. 
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New 8-Point Program 


Nation-wide Plan Enlisting Producer 
Cooperation Will Help Meet 1945 
Milk Production Goal 


A new nation-wide program to meet 
the wartime need for more milk is under 
way in each of the 48 states. Sponsored 
by the U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
the War Food Administration and State 
Extension Services in cooperation with 
the Dairy Industry Committee, the 1945 
8-Point program will help dairy farmers 
secure more production with available 
labor. 

The War Food Administration and the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture have set 
a 1945 goal of 120,582,000,000 pounds 
of milk. Milk production so far this year 
is on a level that makes the goal reason- 
able but also demands all possible steps 
to keep up production during the re- 
mainder of the year. 

The 8-Points featured in the program 
are: 
1. Grow an abundance of high- 

quality roughage. 

2. Balance your herd with your 
feed supply. 

3. Keep production records on each 
cow in your herd. 

4. Practice disease-control methods. 

5. Produce milk and cream of the 
highest quality. 

6. Adopt labor-saving methods. 

. Take care of your land. 


8. Develop a sound breeding pro- 
gram. 


«1 


The War Food Administration says: 
“Possible changes in demand due to the 
war suggest a dairy program based on 
efficiency of production. This is in line 
with state suggestions which form the 
basis for the 8-Points. Such a program 
will be sound regardless of any changes 
in outlets for dairy products.” 


“According to the Dairy Industry 
Committee, “The progress is designed to 
assist producers in a year when possible 
changes in demand due to the war may 
occur. The principles advocated are 
pointed toward the best returns from 
milk production at any given price rela- 
tionship for feed and milk.” 


Increased efficiency in milk production 
will also be of great help to dairy farm- 
ers in the post-war period, when Govern- 
ment purchases of dairy products will 
decrease. While demand for milk prod- 
ucts will continue strong during the 
changeover, the United States must ulti- 
mately absorb milk now going into lend- 
lease and military products. 


Total U. S. milk production in 1944 
was 12 per cent larger than the average 
production for the years 1933-1942. If 
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average milk production per cow, which 
is around 4,6V3 pounds per year, could 
be increased by more efficient methods, 
it would increase dairy farmers’ net re- 
turns from milk and put him on a 
stronger foundation for post-war. 

All branches of the dairy industry are 
ready to build up consumer demand in 
the post-war period but this may not 


-take care of all the milk. Dairy farmers 


who adopt and keep in effect the most 
efficient methods of production are the 
ones who will best be able to meet post- 
war changes. 


_———— oe 


NAMED PERSONNEL MANAGER 





Robert L. Dieffenbacher Joins Shef- 
field Farms Company in New York 
Robert L. Dieffenbacher has been ap- 

pointed personnel manager of Sheffield 

Farms Company, F. J. Andre, president, 

announced March 5. 





Robert L. 


Dieffenbacher 


Mr. Diefftenbacher was director of in- 
dustrial relations of the Cramp Ship- 
building Company at Philadelphia, Pa., 
prior to his Sheffield appointment. 

He is a native of Erie, Pa., where he 
attended the public schools. After grad- 
uation from High School he studied at 
Penn State College, Lafayette Univer- 
sity and the University of Buffalo. 

—_ eo —e 


NOW SERVING IN ITALY 





Sgt. Louis De Winter, who before join- 
ing the Armed Forces about three years 
ago was identified with the dairy prod- 
ucts merchandising trade in New York 
City, states in a recent letter that he is 
now assigned to the 52d Station Hos- 
pital in Italy as the Supply Sergeant of 
that hospital unit. Unlike specializing 
in dairy products, “Lou” states that he 
now handles “anything from stoves to 
shoe laces.” 

While Sergeant De Winter was sta- 
tioned in Africa he became engaged to 
a charming French girl whom he plans 
to marry in the near future. 





JOHN B. REYNOLDS APPOINTED 





Accepts Position with Klenzade Prod- 
ucts for Western Michigan 


John B. Reynolds, formerly milk plant 
superintendent of the Momence Milk Co- 
operative at Momence, Illinois, has ac- 
cepted the position of branch manager 
for Klenzade Products, Inc., of Beloit, 
Wis., for the Western Michigan district. 
His address will be Box No. 73, Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 

Mr. Reynolrs is a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, having specialized in 
dairy manufacturing, class of 1927. Prior 
to his connection with the Momence Milk 
Co-operative a year and a half ago, he 
was with the Kraft Cheese Company of 
Wisconsin for six years as field man and 
later as milk plant superintendent. Mr. 
Reynolds is a member of the Michigan 
Dairy Boosters, Associated Illinois Milk 
Sanitarians and the International Asso- 
ciation of Milk Sanitarians. 

Klenzade’s Grand Rapids branch will 
maintain a warehouse with complete line 
of Klenzade products and serve the West- 
ern half of Michigan. 


_————)-—P- eo" 


TECHNOLOGY OFFICERS ELECTED 





At a recent meeting of the Metropoli- 
tan Dairy Technology Society in New 
York City the following officers were 
elected: Harry Scharer, president; S. H. 
Harrison, vice president; Henry Roberts, 
secretary-treasurer; Robert Newcomer, 
sergeant at arms. 


The following members were appoint- 
ed to the program committee: Dave 
Levowitz, A. J. Powers, L. V. Burton, 
G. H. Hartman and Muriel Kemp. 


To the membership committee the 
following were appointed: Harry Scharer, 
S. H. Harrison, Henry Roberts, Robert 
Newcomer, F. Seymour Jones, D. X. 
Clarin and W. E. Dutchess. ° 

Members appointed to the reception 
committee were: A. B. Quencer, Richard 
Doughty, Fred Uetz, J. R. McBrien and 
Margaret Evert. 


<2 
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LABELING BILL ADVANCED 





Raleigh, N. C.—State Representative 
A. C. Edwards has introduced a bill in 
the North Carolina legislature to make 
it unlawful to use the words “cream”, 
“milk”, or “ice cream” in any trade name 
or brand of any frozen dessert manu- 
factured, sold, or offered for sale “and 
not in fact made from dairy products” 
in accordance with State Board of Agri- 
culture regulations and standards. 

The bill reportedly is the outgrowth 
of cases recently investigated by the 
Board of Agriculture in which so-called 
“ice cream” not meeting standards for 
ice cream was being manufactured and 


sold. 
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Named As Consultants 


Arthur Otis and Frank O’Hara Select- 
ed as Members of Group to Serve as 
Advisers to War Department 

Arthur N. Otis, president and director 


of Merchants Refrigerating Company, 
and Frank A. O’Hare, vice-president of 


the Manhattan Refrigerating Co., Union ~ 


Terminal Cold Storage Co. and Kings 
County Refrigerating Co. group, among 
the leading refrigerated warehousing 
operators in this area, have been selected 


Maj. Gen. Carl A. Hardigg Arthur Otis 


as two of the sixteen nationally-known 
industry men who will serve as consult- 
ants to the Secretary of War on refriger- 
ated warehousing problems of the United 
States Army, it was announced by the 
office of the Quartermaster General. 

Messrs Otis and O’Hara attended a 
conference in Chicago at which all re- 
frigerated warehousing consultants were 
given an indoctrination into the Army’s 
food service program. 


Maj. Gen. Hardigg Frank 0’Hara 


The chief purpose of the conference, 
according to Major General Carl A. 
Hardigg, Director of the Subsistence 
Division, Office of Quartermaster Gen- 
eral, was to plan the functions and opera- 
tions of the new Refrigeration Section, 
which will have technical control of all 
subsistence refrigeration activities in all 
Army installations. The War Department 
recently transferred this responsibility to 
the Quartermaster Corps. 


Both Mr. O’Hara and Mr. Otis with 
be other experts, selected from all over 


the country, volunteered to serve in an 
advisory capacity and the food service 
refrigeration conference at Chicago, Illin- 
ois, was held primarily to acquaint these 
industrial leaders with the refrigeration 
facilities and problems of the Army. 


These consultants were chosen from 
and assigned to each of the nine service 
commands. The one day conference, 
held at the Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chi- 
cago, Illinois, was addressed by many 
Army leaders, including Major General 
Hardigg; Major General Russell B. Rey- 
nolds, Commanding General, Sixth Serv- 
ice Command; Brigadier General Wilbur 
R. McReynolds, Air Quartermaster; Brig- 
adier General H. W. Beyette, Head- 
quarters, Army Service Forces; Colonel 
Elmer K. Pettibone, Director of Food 
Service, Ninth Service Command; Lt. 
Colonel Ward B. Cleaves, Acting Chief, 
Food Service Branch, Office of the 
Quartermaster General, who presided; 
and Major John L. Barnhart, Chief of the 
Refrigeration Section. 

After the Chicago conference, the 
civilian consultants will begin their de- 
tailed work of suggesting improvements 
in refrigeration units at Army installa- 
tions throughout the country. 


Mr. O’Hara has been president of 
the National Association of Refrigerated 
Warehouses for the past three years and 
is a member of the Industry Advisory 
Committee on Refrigerated Warehous- 
ing to the War Food Administration, a 
group which also serves in a similar ad- 
visory capacity to the office of Price 
Administration. 


NATIONAL DAIRY REPORT 





More milk has been produced and 
sold in the United States during the 
last two years than ever before in the 
history of the dairy industry, L. A. Van 
Bomel, president of National Dairy Prod- 
ucts Corporation, stated in the annual 
report to stockholders issued March 6. 

National Dairy last year transacted the 
largest volume of business in its history, 
sales reaching $593,853,000, an increase 
of $13,680,000 over the previous high 
of 1943, Mr. Van Bomel reported. 

“Milk and its products are expected 
to hold the same position of importance 
in the 1945 food production plans of the 
War Food Administration and the De- 
partment of Agriculture that they have 
occupied in the previous war years,” Mr. 
Van Bomel said, and emphasized that 
the degree to which total milk produc- 
tion this year will meet the combined 
demand depends “upon the ability of 
American farmers to maintain the splen- 
did production record they have made 
so far in the face of constantly increasing 
shortages of manpower and equipment. 
They need and deserve all the help that 
can possibly be given them.” 


BOWMAN DAIRY OFFICERS 


Promotions Announced Following 
Meeting of Stockholders 


Following the annual meeting of the 
stockholders of Bowman Dairy Company 
February 12, it was announced that D. 
Cameron Peck, formerly Secretary, was 
elected a vice-president. F. M. Bremer, 
formerly Assistant Secretary, was elected 
Secretary. J. M. Gullans was appointed 
assistant treasurer and assistant secre- 
tary. E. J. Larson, formerly Assistant 
Sales Manager, was appointed sales man- 
ager of the fluid milk division. Other 
officers of the company remaining un- 
changed include Dr. D. B. Peck, presi- 
dent; M. J. Metzger and F. H. Kullman, 
vice-presidents, and J. A. Bowman, 
treasurer. These officers direct the affairs 
of Chicago’s largest milk firm. 


AMEND ICE CREAM ORDER 


Washington, D. C.—Effective March 1, 
the War Food Administration eliminated 
restrictions on the use of milk solids-not- 
fat in the manufacture of ice cream and 
other frozen dairy foods. Limits on the 
use of butterfat in ice cream continue, 
and frozen dairy foods manufacturers 
may use each month not more than 65 
per cent of the butterfat which they used 
in the corresponding month of the base 
period, Dec. 1941-Nov. 1942. Previously 
the 65 per cent quota applied to the 
total use of all milk solids, both fat and 
nonfat, except for three months during 
the 1944 flush milk production season. 


STORRS SHORT COURSE 


Storrs, Conn.—E. O. Anderson, Asso- - 
ciate Professor of Dairy Industry at 
the University of Connecticut, has an- 
nounced details of a short course on 
ice cream making which was conducted 
by the Department of Dairy Industry for 
municipal and state food inspectors dur- 
ing February 26 to March 2 and re- 
peated March 5 to 9. A good attend- 
ance was on hand for the event, during 
which specialists presented and discussed 
major aspects of ice cream manufactur- 
ing and merchandising problems. 

Oo — 


DRY MILK SHORT COURSE 


St. Paul, Minn.—The Department of 
Dairy Industry of the University of Min- 
nesota has lately issued details of the 
March 14 and 15 short course for dry 
milk manufacturers to be held at Univer- 
sity Farm here with headquarters at 
Room 100, Haecker Hall. 

Every important phases of the produc- 
tion, quality improvement and merchan- 
dising of dry milk of every type will be 
discussed by a large group of experts 
during the session, which is expected to 
draw wide attendance. 
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Handles Loaded Milk Cans Of 
Any Size So Easily That Even 
A Boy Can Do It. 


Here is a can truck which turns a back- 
breaking job into one that a boy can do 
with ease. Simply roll the truck up to a can 
of milk and catch the truck hook up under 
the handle. Tip it back and away you go! 


Highly maneuverable... quickly adjustable 
to any size milk can... made of heavy gouge 
tubular steel, electrically welded throughout 
... light weight, hang it up when not in use. 


" Composition Rubber Wheels . . . 


” Plain Bearing Semi-Steel Wheels P . id 
”" Molded Plastic Wheels Hook if on in a jiffy 


F. O. B. Millville’ Ask your jobber or write ee and away you go! 





What About Future Deliveries? 


(Report by Prof. Leland Spencer — Continued from First Page) 


231 distributors who operate retail milk 
routes. Twenty-two of these distributors 
expressed no opinion as to whether any 
of the wartime restrictions on delivery 
of milk and cream should be continued 
after the war ends. Of the 209 distribu- 


letter Item 


A Every-other-day service 

Daylight operation of routes 

tan on special deliveries 

Ban on call-backs 

Customers required to order in advance 
Ran on use of pint bottles 

Ban on sale of heavy cream 

Limitation on number of grades of cream* 


*If you favor continued limitation on cream grades, how many do you think should be 


Specified restrictions on delivery service 


to retail customers 


Every-other-day service 
Daylight operation 

Ban on special deliveries 
Ban on cali-backs 

Advance orders by customers 
Ban on pint bottles 

Ban on sale of heavy cream 
Limitation on cream grades 


*In Nassau, Suffolk and Westchester Counties 


Specified restrictions on delivery service 
to retail customers 


tors who took a position on the matter, 
187, or 89 per cent, said that the every- 
other-day system of delivery to retail cus- 
tomers should be continued. Somewhat 
smaller numbers, but substantial majori- 
ties, of the distributors appear to favor 


Should be 
continued 


Should not 
be continued 
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allowed? 


Percentage of distributors who took a posi- 
tion on each type of restriction that favor 
its continuation: 
Distributors 
in suburban 


areas* 


Distributors 
in Both 
New York City groups 
86 89 
86 69 
91 86 
82 
64 
82 
10 
61 


Percentage of distributors who took a posi- 

tion on each type of restriction that favor 

its continuation: 
Medium 


volume 


Small 
volume 


Large 
volume 


Distributors in New York City 


Every-other-day service 
Daylight operation 

Ban on special deliveries 
Ban on call-backs 

Advance orders by customers 
Ban on pint bottles 
Limitation on cream grades 


Distributors outside 


Every-other-day service 
Daylight operation 

jan on special deliveries 
Ban on call-backs 

Advance orders by customers 
Ban on pint bottles 
Limitation on cream grades 


Note: Small volume 
Medium volume 
Large volume 


92 
54 
81 


“9 


100 


New York 


less than 1,000 quarts daily 
1,001 to 10,000 quarts daily 
more than 10,000 quarts daily 


the continuation of several of the other 
restrictions listed. Only a small minority 
(who probably misunderstood the ques- 
tion) indicated a preference for continu- 
ing the ban on heavy cream. 


Slightly more than half the retail dis- 
tributors who expressed themselves on 
the question of limiting the number of 
grades of cream after the war favor this 
type of restriction. About three fourths 
of these say that two grades of cream 
(light and heavy) should be allowed. 
Most of the others suggested that only 
one grade, presumably heavy cream, be 
permitted. 


The percentages of New York City and 
suburban distributors favoring each of 
the specified restrictions on delivery ser- 
vice to retail customers are given on 
this page. 


In general the distributors operating 
in the suburban areas outside New York 
took about the same position with regard 
to continuing the various restrictions on 
delivery services as did the city distribu- 
tors. However, a marked difference in 
viewpoint between these two groups is 
noted with respect to the daylight opera- 
tion of retail routes and the ban on “call- 
backs.” The suburban distributors favor 
these provisions to a much greater extent 
than do the city distributors. As a matter 
of fact, daylight operation of retail routes 
in New York City has not been required 
by the federal authorities because of con- 
gested traffic conditions during the day- 
light hours. Call-backs for purposes of 
collecting bills and soliciting trade are 
more essential when the deliveries are 
made before daylight. 


Some of the restrictions on retail de- 
livery are fayored to a greater extent 
by the large distributors,*and others to 
a greater extent by the small operators. 
For example, the ban on special deliver- 
ies and the ban on use of pint bottles are 
favored more generally by the large dis- 
tributors, while the ban on call-backs and 
the requirement that customers order in 
advance received a larger percentage 








Write us 


about your requirements 


We will be happy when we can call on you 
again but in the meantime will be glad to 
hear from you by mail as to your needs. 


CHOCOLATE FLAVORED NON-SETTLING SYRUP AND POWDER 
-— NOG HEALTH FOOD (Combination of Irradiated Yeast, Egg Yolk, 
ete.) —- INVERT SUGAR SYRUPS --- FOUNTAIN SYRUPS --- CHOCO- 
LATE FLAVORED SYRUP (For Sterilized Milk Drinks) — DIPPING 
CHOCOLATE —- IMITATION ORANGE DRINK BASE — ICE 
CREAM FLAVOR. 
Reasonable quantities of Dairy Syrups Available. 
Progressive Sales Programs When Appropriate. 


TWELVE YEARS OF SERVICE TO THE MILK INDUSTRY 


N Oo G y  'NCORPORATED, DUNKIRK, 


a © 


Capt. Frank P. Ritenbure 
Sales Mar. Ensign Tice B. Bsenbase. or... 


Serving Overseas Washinctone D. Cc. 
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® POSITIVE temperature control 
© RAPID production handling 

© NATURAL milk flavor 

© MAXIMUM cream line 


Specialty Brass Company features 
the Super Noburn Heater as the 
best available anywhere today for 
compact design and high produc- 
tion capacity—scientific features 
that embody the best for in- 
creased operator efficiency, im- 
proved quality, and better plant 
production to meet today's re- 
quirements, 











Designed to efficiently step-up 

production and maintain full milk 

quality — Super Noburn Heaters require less space—8 tube 
- size has 24,000 Ibs. per hour capacity, and designs for small, 
medium and large dairies are available in tube sizes 4, 6 and 8. 
Send for full description of these SUPER NOBURN models — 
Bulletin No. 24— for details of design— increased pre-heating 
efficiency. 


Three 1” milk tubes within a larger—3”—hot water 
tube, greatly increases heating surface area—more 
square feet. 


Fresh hot water enters every other water tube—no 
lukewarm heating medium. 


_ Milk flows opposite to the circulating hot water— 
gitar, always. 
fa 


heat the water—causes water to circulate without 
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4 SDL ; 1 Patented double steam jet arrangement makes steam 
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vote on the part of the small firms. Among 
the New York City distributors, a much 
higher percentage of the large firms ex- 
pressed themselves in favor of a limita- 
tion on the number of grades of cream, 
but among the suburban distributors the 
viewpoint on this question apparently 
was not influenced much by the size of 
business. 


These and other differences in view- 
point as related to the size of business 
are shown in the tabulation on the pre- 
ceding page. 


Restrictions on Wholesale Delivery 


With respect to possible continuation 
of restrictions on delivery service, ap- 
plicable to deliveries made to stores, res- 
taurants, and other wholesale customers, 
the questionnaire was worded as follows: 


Please indicate below which of the 
wartime changes in milk delivery you 
believe should be continued after the 
war ends. (Check in appropriate column): 

In tabulating the distributors’ replies 
to this question, two types of operation 
were recognized. The replies of dis- 


Code 
letter Item 
I 6-day service 
J Daylight operation of routes 
Ban on special deliveries 
Ban on call-backs 
Ran on returns from stores, etc 
Customers required to order in advance 
Required customer deposits on bottles 
Required customer deposits on cases 
Required customer deposits on cans 
Ban on sale of heavy cream 
Limitation on number of grades of cream* 


tributors not operating wholesale routes 
but serving some wholesale customers on 
their retail routes were tabulated only 
with respect to the following items: 

I 6-day service 

M Ban on returns from stores 

O Required cust6Omer deposits on bottles 

P Required customer deposits on cases 

With respect to the other service 
restrictions listed in the questionnaire, 
only the replies of distributors who oper- 
ate wholesale routes were tabulated. 


Among the distributors who have sub- 
mitted usable replies to the questionnaire 
as a whole are 63 that operate wholesale 
routes and 54 others that serve some 
wholesale customers on their retail routes. 
Nearly one third of the total number 
failed to take a position on the matter 
of continuing the various restrictions on 
delivery service to wholesale customers. 
Of those who did take a position a very 
high percentage indicated that they wish 
to see each of the specified’ restrictions, 
excepting the restrictions on cream, main- 
tained after the war ends. 


Only a small minority (who probably 
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*If you favor continued limitation on cream 


Specified restrictions on delivery service 
to wholesale customers 


T 6-day service 
Daylight operation of routes 
Ban on special deliveries 
Ran on call-backs 
Ban on returns from stores, 
Advance orders by customers 
Reauired deposits on bottles 
Required deposits on cases 
Required deposits on cans 

S Limitation on cream grades 


etc 


grades, how many do you think should be allowed? 


Percentage of distributors who took a posi- 
tion on each type of restriction that favor 
its continuation: 
Distributors 

in in suburban 

New York City 


Distributors 
Both 

groups 
92 
86 
93 
&8 
100 
88 
100 
95 
96 
71 


misunderstood the question) expressed 
themselves in favor of continuing the 
ban on sale of heavy cream, but 71 per 
cent approved the idea of limiting the 
number of grades of cream. About three 
fifths of these favor two grades; one fifth 
favor one grade only; and the remaining 
fifth prefer three grades of cream. 

The percentages of distributors taking 
a position on the various restrictions ap- 
plicable to wholesale delivery, who in- 
dicated that each one should be con- 
tinued after the war are given below: 

Only small differences can be observed 
between city and suburban distributors 
with respect to their viewpoints on con- 
tinuation of the various restrictions on 
delivery service to wholesale customers. 
More of the suburban distributors favor 
daylight operation of wholesale routes, 
but most of the other restrictions are 
favored to a slightly greater extent by the 
distributors who operate routes in New 
York City. 

Neither do we find important differ- 
ences in viewpoint on this question as 
between large and small distributors. 
Comparatively few of the small distribu- 
tors favor continuing the ban on special 
deliveries or the limitation on grades of 
cream. On the other hand, continued 
daylight operation of wholesale routes, 
the ban on call-backs, and the require- 
ment that customers order in advance 
are favored by somewhat lower per- 
centages of the large firms. The details 


are shown in the tabulation appearing 
on Page 97. 


Reasons for Favoring or Opposing 
Continuation of Restrictions 
on Delivery Service 


The distributors were not asked to give 
their reasons for favoring or opposing the 
various restrictions on delivery service, 
but many of them volunteered statements 
in support of their position. From these 
comments it is clear that the main reason 
why a large majority of the distributors 
wish to see some of the wartime restric- 

(Please turn to Page 97) 
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ANSWERS YOUR QUESTIONS 
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1. Household Refrigeration 

2. Special Refrigeration Units 

3. Commercial and Industrial Refrigeration 

4. Air Conditioning Systems 
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ENGINEERS, SERVICEMEN and, USERS. 
Here you have at your fingers’ ends ‘a. Complete 
Library in ONE VOLUME, the necessary data you 
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a i Present demands for dry and concentrated milk for our Armed Forces and Allies, have 
“ created a big and profitable market. And, when this war is won, the wide-spread demand 
— of rehabilitation will have to be met . .. with food. High quality dry and concentrated 
milk products are tops in those needs. 


_ A profitable volume of business is available now ... and that profitable volume will 
: othe continue after the war. 
pe For years, BUFLOVAK users have been leaders in the Nation’s production of top quality 


these dry and concentrated milk products, because they combine high quality, large production 


reason with lower production costs. 
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estric- BUFLOVAK Double Effect Stainless Steel Evaporators cut steam and cooling water 


consumption in half. There are other cost-cutting features too! And, they produce top 
quality milk. 


If you have or can get sufficient milk for steady operation, Uncle Sam wants you to 
produce these needed products. High priorities are available. Write for details now. 
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The MILK PLANT 
Of The FUTURE 


Short Time-High Temperature. Pasteurization 


to Play Important Role in Design and 


Size — Country Plant Processing 


With intense interest the members of the Metropolitan 
Dairy Technology Society listened to three authorities who 
spoke on the subject of “The Post-War Plant” at the 
society’s February meeting in New York. The speakers 
were: H. McNabb, chief engineer of Sheffield Farms Com- 
pany; G. M. Robinson of the Equity Construction Com- 
pany; and A. J. Smith, consultant on plant operation and 
sanitation, and formerly with the New York City Health 
Department. 

Due to the timeliness of the subject discussed and the 
carefully considered views of the speakers the “Review” 
is pleased to present herewith the major portions of two 
papers presented. The third will appear next month. 


The Post-War Milk Plant 
(By H. McNabb) 


HE POST-WAR MILK PLANT will not differ materially 

from the newer plants that were constructed immediately 

prior to the beginning of the war; that is, insofar ‘as ma- 
terials of construction are concerned. However, it is my opin- 
ion that it will be a more compact plant, of smaller size and 
I expect the trend will be toward plants with the operations 
carried on, on one floor. 

A building is for the purpose of housing equipment and 
for providing working space. The type, capacity and arrange- 


Artist's Sketch of Brown Ice Cream & Milk Co., Bowling Green, Ky. 


ment of equipment determine the size and layout of the build- 
ing. As an example, consider the effect on the design of the 
building that results by the election to use high temperature- 
short time pasteurizing equipment. Heating, cooling, regen- 
eration and holding are carried on in one compact unit. Much 
less space is needed as compared with the space required for 
the long time holding system with its heaters, holders and 
coolers, each separate pieces of equipment. Also, in view of 
the fact that the complete operation is carried out in one unit 
and that the milk may flow directly to the fillers or a surge 
tank ahead of the fillers, there is no need for the various floor 
levels, as at present. 
Space Saving Factors 

The matter of space saving is very much in our minds. 
We hear of the saving in space that can be effectéd by the 
use of the square, glass milk bottle. In the plant, with smaller 
milk cases, it will mean smaller case stacking rooms and re- 
frigerators, if this bottle be adopted. The paper container 
likewise is a space saver; for example, no bottle washer is 
needed. 

When horizontal stainless steel milk storage tanks first 
came into use, our thinking was in terms of tanks of two and 
three thousand gallon capacity. Now we think in terms of 
tanks of four, five and six thousand gallons, which require 
only slightly greater space for these larger capacities. 

We have seen the development of smaller boiler equip- 


Twin Short Time-High Temperature Systems Installed at the Bowman Dairy Company’s State Street Plant in Chicago—Capacity of each 
unit 14,000 Ibs. with Heater, Regenerator, Cooler and Clarifiers 
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bottle washing efficiency. 


maximum economy... 


use Solvay Anchor Alkali 
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VAY 


TRADE MARK REG. U. S. PaT. OFF. 


Ntesatied ALKAL/ 


You’ll get better bottle washing—at lower cost— 
with Solvay Anchor Alkali. PROVED scientifically efficient through 
daily use in dairy plants everywhere, Anchor Alkali not only makes 
bottles cleaner looking but sterile. 

That’s because Anchor Alkali has a high detergent action which cuts 
down the bacteria count right from the start of the washing operation. 
Anchor Alkali is in dustless flake form—dissolves completely, at least 
1/; times faster than most other alkalies—gives uniform strength—rinses 
free—reduces scale formation. 

Count on savings both in time and money when you use Anchor Alkali 


. for less of it is required to produce sparkling-clean, sterile bottles 
quicker 100% of the time. 


SEND IN COUPON TODAY for complete folder which tells how 
Anchor Alkali is used. 


SSOBHeSSCSSSS SASSO eeeeeacoenseen™ a 


SOLVAY SALES CORPORATION, 40 Rector St., New York 6, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Kindly send me your complete folder describing Anchor Alkali 
for use in dairies. 
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ment such as the “Oilbilt” and “Cyclotherm” type which be- 
cause of their design require less space than other types. 

The old horizontal type refrigerating machines have been 
replaced by the vertical type. The speeds of the vertical ma- 
chines have been more than doubled over the speed of years 
ago, so that here also much less space is needed. 

The old style ice making tank is passe as far as the milk 
plant is concerned. Package ice machines such as “Flakice,” 
“Packice” and “Tubeice” have been developed, which equip- 
ment takes much less space. 


Compactness and Materials 

So with all of this we see developments that point toward 
a smaller, more compact plant. This smaller plant indicates 
the possibility of the elimination of building columns, by doing 
which, open floor spaces would be obtained, thus permitting 
ready rearrangement of equipment when changed condi- 
tions require same. 

During the depression years and the period prior to our 
going into the war the ‘building material industry made ad- 
vances in the development of materials. Therefore, I antici- 
pate that the materials used in the post-war building will not 
differ to any great extent from those that we know of and 
use today. That period brought “brictile” into use. “Brictile” 
is a unit two bricks in size, formed from selected high grade 
clay, finished on either one or both sides with a salt glaze or 
ceramic finish. The first glass bricks were introduced at that 
time. The de-aerating system for removing air from clay in 
the manufacture of face brick and floor paving brick was de- 
veloped in those years, as was also the modern type gas fired 
temperature controlled kilns. These two things were a big 
advance in brick manufacture and resulted in the production 
of a denser, more uniform product. We saw the introduction 
of the use of stainless steel and aluminum for architectural 
effects. ‘ 

We shall see more use of masonry materials; more use 
of glass and glass brick; more general use of tile and “Brictile” 
for walls; the use of wallboards, such as “Flexboard,” which 
is a cement and asbestos product similar to transite; there will 
be less plastered surfaces and hence less painting. 

Materials of this type have a natural place in the milk 
plant. They resist and withstand the heavy moisture-laden 
air, are easily kept clean, reduce maintenance and aid in the 
elimination of vermin. 

Floors and Ventilation 

Floor construction still is a problem which perhaps may 
not be solved one hundred per cent. Floor tile and emery 
aggregate are the two materials that we hear most of today. 
Although both are good, durable materials, there is still the 
matter to contend with of the eating out of the cement mortar 
joint between the tile and the cement mixed with the aggregate. 


Air conditioning—remember when every movie house had 


Artist’s Conception of the Johnstown Sanitary Dairy, Johnstown, Pa. 


a sign hung out at the entrance—and then it found its big 
application in the war plants. Although complete air condi- 
tioning as such, with humidity, control, will not be applicable 
to the milk plant because of the excess moisture, yet the 
knowledge gained in improved ventilating systems “will be. 

The World’s Fair showed the possibilities of fluorescent 
lighting. The war plants provided the industrial application. 
We shall see much of this type of illumination in the post- 
war plant. 

Heating coils and radiators have been displaced by unit 
heaters, which in addition to providing heat are very effective 
in eliminating condensation. 

In the post-war plant piping will be less in evidence. 
Steam lines will be confined to the boiler room. Hose outlets 
will be supplied from hot and cold water lines; the steam line 
with its mixing tee for making hot water will disappear. 

Post-War Equipment 

Our 57th Street plant is an example of such an arrange- 
ment. The boilers are operated as low pressure boilers with 
steam pressure ranging from five to ten pounds. Hot water 
for pasteurizing, for cleaning up and sterilizing is produced 
in the boiler room. Aside from the steam piping for the heat- 
ing system, the only other steam lines in the plant are those 
to the bottle washers and can washer. 


As regards milk equipment for the post-war period there 
is nothing definite to state. The manufacturers undoubtedly 
are giving much thought to redesigning. Much has been learned 
by them during the war period. There is a greater knowledge 
of metals and of machining. Suffice it to say, that equipment 
will be of better design, more durable, capable of operating 
at higher speed and requiring less maintenance. 

The milk industry has grown up. It has come into its 
own as a big business and is attracting the attention of the 
outside world. It is receiving more attention and more look- 
ing at by people outside of the industry. They will be coming 
to it in increasing numbers with new developments, new 
thoughts, and the desire to find applications for new materials. 
We have already seen this trend in the development of glass 
piping and synthetic rubber gaskets, for example. As a result 
it is to be expected that we may see much improvement in 
equipment. 

* * * 
The Post-War Plant from the Health 
Officials Viewpoint 
(By A. J. Smith) 


URING THE PAST few years the seeds of cooperation 
[ tave been sown in the field of Public Health by the 
enforcement agencies and the dairy industry. We must 
cultivate this spirit and reap the harvest of safer and more 
nutritious dairy products. Post-war planning is in a rather 
nebulous state at the present time due to present day problems 


ILLUSTRATION COURTESY OF THE MCCORMICK CO. 
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FUTURE 


What are you going to sell after the war? 
Milk and milk products of course—more 
than you’ve sold before. But a nutrition- 
wiser public may compel you to lay 
greater stress on the nutritional import- 
ance of milk. 


Government officials, physicians, nutri- 
tionists, educators, and manufacturers 
have helped to build a tremendous de- 
mand for vitamin and vitamin-mineral 
products. 


In this demand lies a great opportunity 
for you. For milk is the most nearly com- 
plete food—one of the richest sources of 


the essential minerals and vitamins. 


What a story to tell your customers... 
that 4 glasses of “VITEX’’* Vitamin D 
Milk supply... 


Full minimum** 


average adult require- 
ments for Vitamin D, calcium and phos- 
phorous .. . Approximately nine-tenths of 
the Vitamin B2 (riboflavin) requirement 


... One-half the Vitamin A requirement 


OF MILK’ 


.. . One-third the Vitamin By, (thiamin) 
and Vitamin C requirement... 


Also nutritionally significant amounts 


of niacin, iron and trace minerals such as 


manganese, copper, iodine, sulphur, 


potassium, sodium and magnesium, as 
well as nearly one-half the minimum 
protein and one-fourth the food energy 


needed by moderately active adults. 


Told right, Milk makes a timely and im- 
pressive story for your customers and per- 
sonnel. Told consistently, that story will 
surely mean increased milk sales and 
profits for you in the postwar future. 

Let VITEX 


gate experience in the milk industry—help 


with its 96 years of aggre- 


you 2 ways... Through profitable conver- 
sions now... At the same time, by soundly 
planning with you to increase Vitamin D 
milk consumption postwar, thus aiding 
you to solve your postwar surplus prob- 
lem. Write today for an appointment. 
VITEX LABORATORIES, Harrison, N. J. 


te LIFE-TIME food 


Nobody outgrows the need for Milk 


** Adopted by U. S. Food and Drug Administration. *“VITEX” is a trademark of National Oil Products Company. © 1945 
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PICK UP MORE DIMES 
THAN PENNIES FROM YOUR 
DAILY OPERATIONS... 
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Whether You Pocket Dimes, at the end of a day's 
operation, or PENNIES, depends upon the KIND of 
a pump you use! 


"A Waukesha 100% Sanitary Milk Pump, with its 
non-agitating, non-aerating action, puts more butterfat 
into your cream line — wastes less in the skim line. 
Your profits are cream line dimes, not skim line pen- 
nies, when you use a WAUKESHA. 


Waukesha’s positive, slow-speed, rotary action avoids 
churning, agitating, and battering up butterfat. Precision 
engineered for long, hard service. Waukesha 100% 
Sanitary Milk Pumps are increasing the efficiency and 
profits for hundreds of dairies. 


Prove It For Yourself! It is still possible for us to 
help you step up urgently needed milk pumping efh- 
ciency, regardless of our increasing war production. Ask 
your jobber for information, or write direct. 


Sold by Leading 
Jobbers Everywhere 


WAUKESHA FOUNDRY COMPANY 
WAUKESHA, WISCONSIN 


DEPENDABLE PRODUCT OF A DEPENDABLE MANUFACTURER 








and the fear of placing too much emphasis in any particular 
direction without the assurance that we are in the right path. 
Symposiums of this nature will aid in directing us to our goal. 
The research program during the past few years has resulted 
in new developments, such as electronics with its possibility of 
changing heat treatment methods, and also has revived dis- 
carded ideas, such'as the combination of milk and vegetable 
fats to manufacture frozen desserts and butter. 


The health agencies, besides being faced with post-war 
planning, will also be faced with post-war problems. Judicious 
consideration of both phases with the industry and a timed 
program will lead to great advances and prevent undue 
hardship. 

Fortification of Milk 


Fortification of milk at the farm and the feeding of sub- 
stances to cows to increase milk production must be studied to 
determine if such practices are desirable. Is fortification of 
milk necessary with the opportunity of purchasing the necessary 
vitamins at any street corner? This problem will become more 
important as vitamins added to milk tend to promote the sale 
of the particular milk, especially if the competitor is not in a 
position to secure the particular vitamin... . 


Cooling of milk at the point of production should be ex- 
tended to include morning’s milk, because we do not know 
enough about the development of toxins in milk to be sure that 
delivery of milk within a few hours after production will insure 
the non-development of toxins. Sometimes it is possible that 
the milk does not reach the plant at the ordained time. To 
further develop this program, refrigerated trucks are necessary 
for haulers and closed trucks for patrons. 


Hauling and Plant Equipment 


Handling of milk should be confined to enclosed premises, 
which means loading at country plants and unloading at city 
plants. At this point we must use some of this “judicious con- 
sideration” in relation to railroad tanks. All tank trucks should 
be equipped with agitators to eliminate the possibility of con- 
tamination when agitators are inserted through manhole covers. 

We all know that plant equipment should be of sanitary 
construction. It sounds very simple, but many fond hopes have 
been shattered over these simple words. The health agencies 
have done much to make equipment more easily accessible for 
cleaning and inspection, but who is the ultimate judge as to 
the ease of inspection? There does not seem to be any question 
as to the degree of cleanliness. It is generally recognized that 
equipment having a slight greasy film or tarnish is not clean, 
but how many of us have crawled through manholes to deter- 
mine that all parts of the tank have been thoroughly cleaned? 
What is the difference between the seam in a sanitary pipe and 
the seams in a plate heat exchanger? Possibly some research 
might be done on processing milk on equipment that is not 
dismantled after each use, but is treated to remove the sub- 
stance and bacteria. If equipment is not dismantled for clean- 
ing, there will be less possibility of contamination. It is be- 
lieved that 160° for 15 seconds (pasteurization temperature) 
will destroy Coliform organisms; therefore the application of 
such treatment to all parts of the system should be sufficient 
to prevent bacterial contamination. 

Sanitary handling of by-products has been shelved during 
the past few years. From the public health standpoint there 
is no reason why buttermilk and sour cream cannot be handled 
the same way as milk. Off-hand I would say that this does 
not present a serious problem because Yogurt, a fermented 
milk, has been incubated in the bottle for years and some manu- 
facturers have incubated sour cream in paper containers. With 
the proper facilities, it probably will be more economical to 
incubate in the bottle. 


Further Research Needed 
All dairy products should be under inspection to prevent 
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the spread of disease. There is no public health reason why a 
farmer producing milk for cheese or butter should not produce 
safe milk, especially as the experience of the past few years 
has shown that all dairy products are the vehicles of bacterial 
contamination. Would you permit a typhoid carrier to handle 
pasteurized cheddar or cottage cheese? This program requires 
some study in the field of economics, because unless the require- 
ments were uniform throughout the United States and also 
applied to imported products, the cost of producing these 
products under inspection would be prohibitive, unless favored 
by some subsidy or marketing agreement. 

There are many products on the market which resemble 
frozen desserts or milk products, but do not consist wholly or 
in part of milk substances. Should the health agencies permit 
the sale of these products, even though the ingredients are 
properly declared? To be consistent we must answer, no, as 
our basic laws specify that milk is the natural unadulterated 
product of the cow... . 

Pasteurization presumably remedies all evils in frozen des- 
serts and flavored drinks. We insist that milk products be 
produced under supervision, free from lead and other toxic 
metals, but what control do we have of the chocolate, fruits, 


Modernistic Plant of Hol-Guerns Dairy in Canton, Ohio 


nuts and sugars? Obviously we cannot remedy this situation 
until the food industry raises its standards. Some frozen des- 
sert manufacturers have instituted steps to ensure sanitation 
in the handling of fruits and nuts, but they have no assurance 
that all of the fruits and nuts have received the same treat- 
ment as their mix. The only positive way to control con- 
tamination caused by the addition of fruits and nuts is to 
process these products with the mix. With the heat treat- 
ment required for frozen desserts (155° for 30 minutes) the 
bacterial standard should be the same as for pasteurized milk 
and, incidentally, there is no reason why the cream bacterial 
standard should not be the same as that for milk. 


Tighter Control Needed 

Thermoduric tests of farmers’ milk should be required 
whenever conditions warrant and processing plants should be 
required to sample each tank of incoming milk and check it 
against the finished product. This requires more control than 
is exercised in most plants, but there is no reason from the 
public health standpoint and from the economic standpoint 
why a report of the efficiency of the plant should not be on 
hand. When John Doe delivers a bottle of milk, there is 
the implied warranty that such milk conforms to the legal 
requirements. Does an operator have the right to process milk 
that does not conform to the standards? This puts us squarely 
face to face with the problem of relationship between the 
dairy industry and the enforcement agencies. The agencies 
should set such standards as can be met by the average oper- 
ator, permit tolerances during emergencies and require the 
plant operator to submit a true record of the performance of his 
particular plant for official scrutiny. This would require the 
licensing of technicians and managerial staff to ensure proper 
control of the plants. 

Rodent harborage and insect infestation is an important 
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THERE'S NO SUCH 
THING AS "T00 GOOD” 


And the DAMROW 
Gravity Cold Milk Filter 
Leaves Nothing to Chance in its Thorough 
Filtration —AT THE INTAKE 


The longer bacteria-breeding dirt and debris remains — 
and it’s unavoidable in even the finest of milk— the 
greater chances you're taking with quality milk 
protection. 


INTAKE FILTRATION, with a “DAMROW” Gravity 
Cold Milk Filter, removes even unseen foreign matter 
before it dissolves in the handling and heating. For 
after that point it becomes far more dangerous, as much 
of it cannot be effectively filtered out. 


FOLLOW THE PRACTICE of hundreds of progressive 
dairies — filter as soon as milk is received, for full 
assurance of consistent quality. And do it with a 


DAMROW. 


The DAMROW Gravity Cold Milk -Filter — 
the first to handle raw, cold milk in qhantity — 
is available in capacities of 5,000 
to 25,000 lbs. per hour. Dual units 
for higher capacity requirements. 


— 


DAMROW BROTHERS CO. 


204 Western Avenue Fond du Lac, Wiscons 


EQUIPMENT FOR THE DAIRY INDUSTRY 
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Damp-Tex super-enamel can be applied to surtaces 
despite moisture, heat, fumes and many other ex- 
treme conditons. Its water-proof film retards de- 
terioration, increases efficiency, turns depressing, 
dingy interiors into gleaming, porcelain-smooth 
beauty. Resistant to fungus, 2% caustic solution, 
steam and lactic acid. One coat covers. Comes in 
white and colors. Used in over 4000 plants. Write 


asia 
3 O54 


for our trial offer. 


‘ 3 
Proved Fungus Resistant 
by FUNGUS TEST 





STEELCOTE MFG. CO. « ST. LOUIS, MO. 


THE CREAMERY PACKAGE MFG. CO. 


National Distributor of Damp-Tex 
Products to the Dairy Industry. 
General Office: 1243 W. Washington Blvd., Chicago 

Branches in eighteen principal cities 


Cunadian Manufacturer: Standard Paint & Varnish Co., Windsor, Canada 





factor in plant operation and sanitation. Buildings and fixtures 
should be made rat and vermin proof. . . . Of course this 
raises a problem of plant maintenance, because it may be neces- 
sary to repair the tanks and welding the outer lining to elim- 
inate vermin harborage would make it difficult to repair the 
tank. A more practical solution might be soldering or cement- 
ing the seam and frequent inspection to determine that the 
seams are not open. Forced ventilation in closed rooms or true 
air conditioning may eliminate insect infestation, provided that 
no bottles, cases or cans are returned to the plant. ° * ° 


Country Point Pasteurizing 


A radical departure from the conventional method of 
processing milk could be instituted by pasteurizing milk at 
country plants and bottling milk at city plants. The invest- 
ment in city plants would be decreased and the added health 
feature of pasteurizing milk as soon as possible after production 
would be accomplished. Storage tanks could be eliminated 
in country and city plants by the use of the trailer system. 
Storage tanks would be mobile instead of being fixed in the 
plants. Pasteurized milk would be pumped fromthe country 
pasteurization system into trailer tanks and transported either 
by rail or truck to city plants. 


At the city plant, the milk would be pumped from the 
trailer directly into the bottling system. Besides the elimina- 
tion of washing storage tanks, there would be an added saving 
in that the driver of the truck would not have to wait for the 
tank truck to be emptied and washed, but would pick*up a 
clean trailer tank after leaving his loaded tank at the city plant 
and likewise would not have to wait to have the tank loaded at 
the country plant. The same procedure could be developed for 
frozen desserts with the resultant savings in city plant costs and 
operation. 





Square Bottle Reception 
David R. Parfitt Declares New Type Milk Container 
Exceeds Expectations 


“It has been amazing to discover the number of places 
and the number of ways in which the new Thatcher T-square 
milk bottle fills the needs of the industry.” Such is the opinion 
of David R. Parfitt, Sales Manager of Thatcher Manufacturing 
Company’s Milk Container Division. 


“Thatcher,” continues Parfitt, “spent several years in de- 
signing the T-square line of glass milk bottles. During that 
time a great many contacts were made with equipment manu- 
facturers, refrigerator manufacturers, and with dairy plant 
owners. Changes in our designing were made from time to 
time to conform with conditions in industry and to design 
and merchandise containers which would best suit the in- 
dustry’s needs. It was perfectly obvious from the beginning 
that we were on the right track insofar as glass milk container 
design was concerned. We knew it would save considerable 
space in home refrigerators, in store refrigerators, in delivery 
trucks, in cold rooms and in bottle storage. 


The proof of development of this kind, in the final an- 
alysis, must depend upon actual usage in the industry itself. 
In actual practice, it does the job far beyond our greatest 
expectations. Anyone who has had anything to do with the 
development of this new T-square milk bottle can feel that 
he has really made an effective and needed contribution to 
the milk bottle industry. 

“Comments from dairymen who have converted to the 
new Thatcher T-square have been decidedly favorable. _New 
orders are coming in daily and we are very happy with the 
T-square’s acceptance.” 
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Getting “Empties“ Returned 


Intelligently Directed Programs Impress Housewives with 
Urgent Need for Prompt Return of Empty Milk Bottles 


Confronted with an acute emergency because of a milk 
bottle shortage brought on by violent winter weather and re- 
sultant transportation tie-ups over a broad area, the dairy in- 
dustry has with a marked degree of success, raised itself by 
its own boot-straps. 


Through cooperative efforts of dairies in many communi- 
ties emergency appeals for the return of idle bottles were made 
to the public. One of the major suppliers of milk bottles, the 
Owens-Illinois Glass Company, cooperated with local bottle 
roundup drives in many communities and in addition “carried 
the ball” on a national scale. 


Through its network radio program, featuring Fred War- 
ing and his Pennsylvanians, Owens-Illinois “tacked on” a spe- 
cial appeal to the public to “get those empty milk bottles back 
in circulation”. 

Newspaper publicity on a national scale emphasizing the 
need for the return of empties was carried on for a period of 
weeks by the Owens-Illinois publicity division. On the first 
day of the appeal, the Associated Press wire, reaching news- 
paper offices throughout the country, carried an article re- 
leased by Owens-Illinois in Toledo. Some newspapers even 
devoted editorial comment to the subject. 


A suggestive photo—Mrs. George Miller of Toledo, Ohio, shown 
responding to an emergency appeal for the return of the empty bottles. 


Human interest news pictures showing housewives or 
children placing empty bottles out for the milkman or carry- 
ing them to grocery stores, appeared in newspapers in many 
localities, the captions in each instance emphasizing the im- 
portance of getting the bottles back in service. 


To augment the efforts of local dairy groups and to assist 
them in keeping the program moving, Owens-Illinois produced 
and distributed a ,four-page brochure outlining four steps 
which can effectively be taken. The brochure suggests: (1) 
newspaper advertising; (2) newspaper publicity; (3) spot radio 
announcements; (4) direct appeal to customers. It is pointed 
out in the brochure that “group action in your own market 
would be more effective and less costly than individual efforts”. 


Publicity material and suggested copy for the assistance 
of local groups is offered by Owens-Illinois to those request- 
ing it. In this contribution to the dairy industry, Owens- 
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Turbine type for 
deep wells 


It takes lots of water 
to put milk at its best 


All the way from the grazing pasture 
to the delivery truck, water plays an 
important part—to keep rich milk pure 
and inviting. 


Pure water is surely an asset of first 
concern in the dairy and milk plant—to 
flush stalls, douse cans, wash machinery, 
hose trucks, docks and yards. 


Peerless Pumps produce any quantity 
of water needed, right on your property. 
No need to depend on outside sources, 
no need to be water-stingy. 


No oil or ‘grease is used below the 
surface when you select a Peerless Water- 
Lubricated Pump. The water in the well 
serves as a perfect lubricant for the dur- 
able bearings. Double bearings at the 
bowl assembly and double seals at the 
bottom of each impeller insure mainten- 
ance of the original pumping efficiencies 
far beyond normal. 


Hundreds of the most modern dairies 
and milk plants are profiting by the use 
of Peerless Pumps. Investigate. 


Capacities—10 to 30,000 gals. per minute 


-PEERL 


PEERLESS PUMP 
DIVISION 


TURBINE 
HI-LIFT 
HYDRO-FOIL 


























STAMSVIK 


Filters & Filter Cloth 
The Ultimate in Filtration 


The filter pad ‘is the heart 
of the filter. Not only the 
type of pad for the partic- 
ular job but also the 
quality of material is im- 
portant. The genuine 
STAMSVIK filter pads 
carry the trade-marked 
label. For your protection 
in these and many other 
respects, buy only pads 
carrying this trade- 
marked label. If your 
dealer cannot supply you, 
please get in touch with. 


TRADE MARK 


Stamsvik Manufacturing Corp. 


1247 Reedsdale Street, N. S. 
PITTSBURGH 12, PA. 
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It’s a Proven Fact 


that DOERING 
BUTTER PRINTERS 


convert bulk butter into per- 
fectly molded and accurately 
weighed prints— 


MORE 
ECONOMICALLY 


ABSOLUTELY 
UNIFORM 


FASTER 


FOUR SIZES 
200 
500 
1,000 
5,000 

lbs. Per Hour 


QUARTERS 
HALVES 
POUNDS 
ROLLS 


Order 


C. DOERING 


AD CC?2LENG 
& SON, Inc. M4 . Jintine: og a ¢ 
zs 


a — r 
1379 W. Lake St., CHICAGO 7 e or 

















Illinois draws on experiences covering more than two years 
during which more general bottle roundup campaigns were 
conducted. Because of the wartime demands upon the glass 
container industry, resulting in unprecedented production 
records, Owens-Illinois assisted in concentrated bottle return 
campaigns in an effort to make returnable deposit bottles in 
the dairy and other industries do the best possible job. 





Future of Dehydrated Milk 


Dairy Publication in London Views Outlook Optimistically 


Under Continuing Progressive Practices 


Viewing the future of dehydrated milk optimistically, 
The Dairymen, published in London, stateg in part the fol- 
lowing: 


“Now, what of the possible and probable future for dry 
milk products. Definitely they have a future, for through their 
‘future’ people will be assured of supply of nutritious milk 
constituents, and through the successful marketing of such 
products the farmer and processor will realize a fuller share 
for their efforts. 


“Dry milk products present rather difficult problems in 
packaging. When these products absorb moisture, their keep- 
ing quality and palatability deteriorate rapidly. Unquestion- 
ably a reasonable weight of product must be sold as a unit 
for economical reasons. Assume it is a one-pound package. 
The housewife will hardly use that entire amount at one time— 
or even for some little time. Consequently the container 
should incorporate a feature which will enable it to ade- 
quately protect the balance of the contents of the opened pack- 
age until completely used. This will be important and neces- 
sary, for the kitchen is probably the warmest and most humid 
room in the home. 


“In the final analysis it would appear that quality, palat- 
ability, convenience and economy will be prime factors in 
influencing future development of dry milk products. No 
doubt all of the splendid work accomplished by the industry 
to date will continue to develop in a manifold manner in the 
future, depending upon how wisely the industry plants its 
quality, research, application and marketing developments. If 
the industry proceeds in the future as wisely and progressively 
as it has in the past, then there need not be too much concern 
about future surpluses in summer peak production.” 


Milk Transport in Alaska 


MATANUSKA MAID 
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The ‘‘Matanuska Maid’’, shown herewith, is said to be the first 
stainless steel milk transport to be shipped into Aiaska. The 1250 gallon, 
fully insulated tank was built by The Heil Co., Milwaukee, and sold te 
the Matanuska Valley Farmers Co-op. by Heil’s Alaskan distributor, 
Glenn Carrington Co. It wiil transport the chief supply of milk for 
Anchorage and Fort Richardson in a 50 mile radius. 
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U.S.S. Philadelphia Gets Mechanical Cow 


At a recent luncheon held at the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel 
in Philadelphia the Navy League Service presented a Mechan- 
ical Cow to the cruiser U. S. Philadelphia. Shown in the 
accompanying illustration are: (Left to right at the speakers’ 
table) Paul Christian of the Saturday Evening Post, Mrs. Geo. 
Earle, and Captain R. L. Boller, U. S. N. The luncheon was 
attended by many civic leaders, including heads of the civic 
clubs, city officials and other dignitaries. 


A campaign is being conducted to raise the funds for 
this gift to Philadelphia’s namesake, better known as the 
“Galloping Ghost of the Sicilian. Coast.” 


The Mechanical Cow is a machine which is being used 
extensively on Navy ships and at Naval, Marine and Army 
bases throughout the world. It makes real milk, cream and 
ice cream mix which contain all the nutrients and vitamins 
of the fresh dairy products. It does this by recombining skim 
milk powder, butter and water by an ingenious process which 
also pasteurizes and homogenizes the finished products. 


The Mechanical Cow is manufactured by the United 
Dairy Equipment Company of West Chester, Pennsylvania. 





What Could Be Better? 





With mother holding the ‘‘Hand'-Square’’, latest thing in glass milk 
bottles, junior has a tumbler that is also a wartime development. The 
drinking glass is one of the new ‘“‘heat-treated’’ tumblers produced by 
the Libbey Glass Division, Owens-Illinois Glass Company, under a special 
manufacturing vrocess that gives glassware increased resistance to 
rough handling and sudden temperature changes. 
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COMPLETE 
INFORMATION 


for PERMANENT PATCHING 
OF BROKEN CEMENT FLOORS 


This bulletin tells how you can save time, labor and money, in patching 
broken cement floors. Learn how badly rutted and broken floors can 
he simply and quickly restored overnicht to a smooth, safe, rock-hard 
surface that is unaffected by lactic acid, steam, water, heat or cold. 
Contains instructions for permanently repairing cooling room floors that 
will not crumble, crack or dust. Any handy man can do it. No special 
tools or equipment are required. Write today for your copy of Cleve-O0- 
Cement bulletin. 


THE MIDLAND PAINT & VARNISH CO. 


9100 Reno Ave. 


Cleveland 5, Ohio 











Out on the Farm 


Out on the farm, fine herds of dairy cattle all over America 
are doing their best to produce pure, sweet, wholesome milk. 
And in cities, thousands of plant owners and operators 
strive constantly to process and deliver dairy products of 
highest quality. 

But in between, an important link in the chain is often 
overlooked. Pure, wholesome milk or cream should always 
be stored or shipped in sanitary, well-tinned cans. It’s poor 
business to use any other kind. 

If you want to get cans that protect quality from farm to 
market, be sure to get a supply of new SOLAR cans. These 
famous containers have every sanitary quality built right 
in... smooth, glass-like surfaces, a heavy coating of Pure 
Tin, and a bright, glistening appearance. Examination is 
convincing. Use is proof of good judgment in buying. 


SOLAR-STURGES MFG. CO. 


MELROSE PARK, ILLINOIS 














HOLD SUCCESSFUL CONFERENCE 





Four-Day Sessions for Dairy Plant 
Operators Staged in North Dakota 


Fargo, N. D.—The Sixth Annual Dairy 
Plant Operators Conference held at the 
North Dakota Agricultural College here 
concluded a successful four-day session 
on February 23. The attendance of 50 
included North Dakota dairy plant oper- 


ators as well as representatives of the- 


North Dakota State Dairy Department 
and the Department of Public Health. 
Many interesting and instructive topics 
were presented at the meeting. The pro- 
gram included topics on milk production, 
agricultural economics, problems dealing 
with butter manufacturing, dried milk, 
ice cream and market milk. Problems 
dealing with dairy plant engineering and 
management were also considered. 


The short course instructors were A. L. 
Bavone, Sanitary Engineer, Minot, Dr. 
S. T. Coulter, University of Minnesota, 
St. Paul, A. N. Femrite, Mandan Cream- 
ery and Produce Co., Dr. D. L. Jacobson, 
Cherry-Burrell Corporation, Chicago, Dr. 
J. A. Nelson, Montana State College, 
Bozeman, M. J. Nelson, Creamery Pack- 
age Co., Fargo, Dr. E. R. Price, U. S. 
Public Health Service, Kansas City, J. H. 
Svore, North Dakota State Public Health 
Department, Bismarck, Professor L. C. 
Thomsen, University of Wisconsin, H. C. 


Anderson, D. L. Murray, Professors C. A. 
Nelson, J. R. Dice and C. Jensen, North 
Dakota Agricultural College. 

Dr. H. L. Walster, Dean of the School 
of Agriculture, was featured as the ban- 
quet speaker on the evening of February 
21. He gave a highly interesting talk 
on the Missouri River Valley Authority. 
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JOIN COOLER FIRM 








H. J. Schwartau and Barney Taft Ap- 
pointed to Universal in Marion, O. 


Appointment of Henry ‘J. Schwartau 
and Barney Taft as chief inspector and 





H. J. Schwartau 


Barney Taft 
assistant chief engineer respectively, of 
Universal Cooler Corp., is announced by 
President F. S$. McNeal. Both executives 
have had wide experience in refrigeration 
and related engineering fields. 


Chief Inspector Schwartau has been 
active in refrigeration and allied fields 
for 20 years, entering the industry after 
studying mechanical engineering at Mex- 
ico City College. He has served suc- 
cessively with Hold Kold as production 
manager, with the General Refrigeration 
Division of Yates American Machine Co., 
Beloit, Wisc., as plant superintendent; 
and with Kelvinator and Servel. 


Assistant Chief Engineer Taft returns 
to Universal Cooler after having served 
as the company’s development engineer 
in Detroit and Marion from 1935 to 1942. 
He recently was with the H. K. Fergu- 
son firm of Clevéland. A graduate of 
the University of Wisconsin, he later was 
assistant chief engineer at the Vilter 
Manufacturing Co., in Milwaukee. 

—————-—— 2 —__—_. 


PEERLESS PUMP AWARD 





To the pump: industry’s war record 
there has been added a new Army-Navy 
“E” award for production excellence to 
Peerless Pump Division of Food Ma- 
chinery Corporation. Peerless’ Los Ange- 
les plant has received its second award 
of an “E” star for six months more of 
production excellence. Large shipments 
of Peerless pumps have been made over- 
seas and to army posts. Parts for the 
famous amphibious “Water Buffalo” are 
also produced in the plant. 

















autoclave sterilization. 
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Bacto - Tryptone Glucose Extract Agar 
for Plate Counts of Milk 


Bacto-Tryptone Glucose Extract Agar 
is prepared from approved ingredients 
in accordance with the requirements of 
“Standard Methods for the Examination 
of Dairy Products” of the American 
Public Health Association. Upon plates 
of this medium colonies are larger and 
more representative of the milk flora 
than those occurring on other media. 
Medium prepared from Bacto-Tryptone 
Glucose Extract Agar requires no filtra- 


tion and has a reaction of pH 7.0 after 


18 to 50 B.P.M. 73 
Larger Units 
POSTWAR 








INCORPORATED 
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DIFCO LABORATORIES 


DETROIT 1, MICHIGAN 











DEPT. B3 


You Can Still Buy a 
“STURDY-BUILT Jr.” Less than 


CLEAN, SPARKLING BOTTLES 






LOW COSTS — Operating, Upkeep 
SIMPLE, COMPACT MECHANISM 





~ $900 


Send for details 


STURDY-BILT EQUIPMENT CORP. 


WEST ALLIS 14, WISCONSIN 
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What About Deliveries? 
(Continued from Page 84) 


tions continued in peacetime is that sub- 
stantial decreases in costs have resulted. 
The distributors foresee that delivery 
costs will increase sharply if daily deliv- 
ery, special deliveries, and other expen- 
sive services that were in effect before 
the war are reinstated when the war ends. 
Costs will be even higher than before 
the war because of higher wages to de- 
liverymen. The distributors also antici- 
pate great difficulty in obtaining enough 
increase in spread between buying prices 
and selling prices for milk to absorb these 
higher costs. This line of thought is re- 
flected in the following quotation from 
one report: 


“This reduced pattern of delivery has 
made it possible not only to conserve the 
scarce transportation facilities but also 
to conserve manpower and to accomplish 
a higher output at lower unit costs. It 
has enabled the milk industry to deliver 
more milk with a lesser use of fuel, trucks, 
and tires with fewer workers expending 
no greater time and effort. 


« 


. . . « The saving in home delivery 
may well be upwards of a cent or more 
per quart. . . . Upwards of 2 cents per 
quart of the present consumer price of 
milk is underwritten by public funds 


through subsidies . . . . Were the subsi- 
dies eliminated . . . . and the old distribu- 
tion practices resorted to, the price of 
milk would have to go up three or more 
cents per quart.” 

A wholesale distributor points out that 
the ban on Sunday deliveries to whole- 
sale customers will help to meet the union 
demand for a 5-day week after the war- 
time labor shortage is relieved. 

From the viewpoint of the independent 
subdealer, it is not so much a matter of 


Specified restrictions on delivery service 
to wholesale customers 


Six-day operation of routes 
Daylight operation 

Ban on special deliveries 
Ban on call-backs , 
Advance orders by customers 
Ban on returns from stores 
Customer deposits on bottles 
Customer deposits on cases 
Customer deposits on cans 
Limitation on cream grades 


ol tke 


RONOEZ 


costs as it is the amount of effort he has 
to put into the job. The following is a 
sample of the comments offered by men 
operating their own routes: 


“Because the Government officials have 
organized a feasible set of rules and regu- 
lations for the independent milk sub- 
dealer to abide by, these rules and regula- 
tions should hold good for a post-war 
period. The public is convinced by now 
that milk can stay in the Frigidaire for 
2.days without spoiling. Enforcement 


Percentage of distributors who took a posi- 
tion on each type of restriction that favor 
its continuation: 

Small Medium Large 

volume volume volume 
New York City 
oo 100 95 100 
100 78 83 
50 100 96 
100 88 91 
100 94 91 
100 100 100 
100 100 100 
100 95 96 
100 100 
50 83 


Distributors outside New York C 


Six-day operation of routes 
Daylight operation 

Ban on special deliveries 
Ban on call-backs 

Advance orders by customers 
3an on returns from stores 
Customer deposits on bottles 
Customer deposits on cases 
Customer deposits on cans 
Limitation on cream grades 


at hoke 
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Note: Small volume 


83 
100 
67 
67 
67 
100 
100 
88 
0 
50 


- less than 1,000 quarts daily. 


Medium volume = 1,001 to 10,000 quarts daily. 
Large volume = more than 10,000 quarts daily. 
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of the every-other-day delivery has 
proven this. The continued operation 


conditions . . . . (the) ban on returns from 
stores cannot be enforced or policed... . 


the war. This section of the question- 
naire is reproduced on the following page. 





of daylight delivery plus the ban on When the war ceases and competitio . ee \ 
re typ oR y I : poe Much less certainty and unanimity of 
special deliveries plus the ban on call- returns, no dealer will be able to require — 5 ee ; : ( 
“a “es . ha opinion was indicated in the replies to 
backs all sum up to a continued humane _ his customers to order in advance.” How- Gin cenit Gham, Gitte eee tn dein 
health program for the milkman. Deliv- ever, this same distributor urges that . : . 
: mm , . .. to the question on which of the several 
eries can be arranged so that the milk- 6-day service, and the required deposit 2a , 
; ry as . types of restriction should be continued. ¢ 
man can possibly avoid some of the charges on bottles, cases, and cans, be py :. ; ; 
hazardous offerings of a severe winter.” continued Ekle is wadectanceiee, cece Ge auee- 
wae ‘ BF aie ; ; tion of “How to do it” is more difficult. i 
Among the minority of distributors One of the distributors having both Only about half the distributors who \ 
= a that “i a er ate pe on retail and yopeen distribution points have reported offered any suggestion as 
milk delivery should be abandoned when out a difficult problem pertaining to de- to how continuation of the economy I 
peace comes, this attitude appears to rest posit charges on bottle cases. Under measures now in effect might be provided \ 
principally upon a dislike of government present federal regulations, distributors > Most of those who did make sug- 
interference with free competition in gen- are required to make a deposit charge gestions mentioned only one method of t 
eral. This viewpoint is illustrated by the for cases left at the customer’s place of dealing with the entire list of restrictions f 
following comment: business. However, the contract with on delivery service. A few suggested \ 
“If we enforce these things in any way, the drivers union provides that only de- different methods for particular purposes, I 
except by individual action and educa- posit charges which are passed on to cus- ut in tabulating the replies these multi- I 
tional efforts, we will be certain to have tomers may be collected from drivers. ple answers were classified arbitrarily 
a severe economic depression and encour- Consequently the cases carrying milk for ynder what appeared to be the major , 
age the groups that want dictatorship. retail customers are “free,” while those heading. Below is a summary of this : 
When the war emergency ends we must used for wholesale delivery have a turn- tabulation. f 
ein Eee eee free enter- in value of 25 cents. In a mixed business , . 
have individual freedom, or free enter poicanae £ ental atalk toladieael a8 It will be noted that of the 132 dis- 5 
prise—call it what you wish. If we do segregation of retail and wholesale cases tributors who replied to this question, the ' 
not have this freedom for all citizens, our is impractical. The result is that dis- largest number favor some form of “state d 
standards of living must, and will, be tributors handling both types of business regulation” to insure continuation of those t 
lowered for all of us.” from the same branch find they are pay- : : : 
. ing out much more to redeem than they 2!time economies which have been e 
Opinions will differ as to how much &< _ en ae practical and effective in reducing 
' : - g receive as case sits. : : 2 
weight broad considerations of | free aS CASS COpCeRs costs. Ranking next in order of fre- 
enterprise versus government control Ways of Providing for Continuation quency among the suggestions made are n 
should have in deciding whether it is of Restricted Delivery Services “industry agreements” and “federal regu- . 
wise to regulate milk delivery services After the War lation.” Only a small minority of the dis- ; 
t 


after the war ends. The fact that milk 
distribution in the New York area al- 
ready is subject to extensive and seem- 
ingly permanent controls by health 
authorities, state and federal price-fixing 
agencies, and labor unions tends to 
weaken the “free enterprise” argument 
against regulation of delivery services in 


On the last page of the questionnaire, 
the distributors were invited to give their 
views as to the most appropriate and 
effective means to insure continuance of 
such restrictions on delivery service as 
they thought should be maintained after 


tributors reporting suggested that the 
limitations on delivery service now in 
effect might be continued by individual 
action. It appears to be conceded very 
generally that without some form of pub- 
lic regulation, competition would force a 


Number of distributors suggesting each 





is inst: Ee, method 
thi instance Method suggested for insuring continuation Distributors Distributors 

Some of the distributors gave more of specified restrictions on delivery service : in - in suburban Both 

om = s New York City areas groups 
specific reasons for opposing efforts to —_ $$ a —____—. 

i : r . ° No suggestion 87 5 38 
perpetuate certain of the wartime restric- Federal regulation 20 ; 26 
tions. One of the wholesale distributors ‘tte resulation 27 20 47 

inne f Federal and state regulation 8 2 10 
states: “We do not consider the ban on Federal or state regulation 1 3 4 
special deliveries as enforceable or to the = [MGUS'TY “ereement = . , 
dividual actio 2 - 
good of the industry as a whole patios onset iain 
: Totals 


(The) ban on call-backs involves the same 
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return to the more expensive methods of 
distribution which prevailed before the 
war, including every-day service, special 
deliveries, the use of pint bottles, and the 
like. 

Large and small distributors appar- 
ently do not differ much in their views 
concerning ways of continuing econom- 
ical delivery practices in effect after the 
war. As would be expected, a larger 
proportion of small distributors expressed 
no opinion on the matter. If the replies 
were weighted according to the volume 
of product handled by the various firms, 
the preference for state regulation over 
federal regulation or industry agreements 
without regulation would be much more 
pronounced than is indicated by the 
preceding tabulation. 


It is probable that many of those who 
recommended state regulation or federal 
regulation had no substantial reasons for 
favoring one or the other. No doubt 
some who recommended federal regula- 
tion did so merely for the reason that 
delivery practices are now reguiated by 
the federal government as a wartime 
expedient. 


On the other hand, some who recom- 
mended state regulation questioned 
whether a-local activity, such as milk 
delivery, could properly be regulated by 
the federal government in peacetime. In 


this connection one distributor comment- 
ed as follows: “In the whole complex 
picture of today’s milk business one phase 
emerges as definitely intra-state in 
character—the delivery activities.” 


Some distributors favor state regula- 
tion rather than federal regulation of 
delivery services after the war because 
they feel differences in local conditions 
should receive very careful consideration. 
They believe the state would give more 
attention to this than would the federal 
government. 


The comments made by some distribu- 
tors also stress the importance of in- 
dustry support to the success of any pro- 
gram of regulation that may be attempt- 
ed. In this connection it has been sug- 
gested that provision for regulating milk 
distribution be made through amendment 
of the Rogers-Allen Law. Under this 
plan, orders pertaining to distribution 
practices in a particular market might be 
promulgated by the Commissioner of 
Agriculture and Markets when approved 
by a substantial majority of the distribu- 
tors affected. A further suggestion is 
that the producers supplying the market 
might also be given a voice in approving 
or disapproving any proposed order per- 
taining to distribution practices. 


The importance of early and effective 
action on this matter is emphasized in 


the comments of certain distributors in 
their responses to the questionnaire. One 
said: “The whole gain of wartime im- 
provements can be lost in a few short 
weeks, and once lost can be regained, if 
at all, only after a long and tedious uphill 
struggle.” 

Another said: “Whatever laws or 
orders are promulgated must be the type 
that will be upheld in the courts and 
must be strictly enforced immediately. 
Enforcement must be ready at the out- 
set, otherwise ethical dealers will again 
be penalized at the hands of those who 
attempt to obtain trade advantages.” 

As indicated previously, some distribu- 
tors suggested different ways of dealing 
with the various types of restrictions on 
delivery services. One suggested that 
6-day service and daylight operation, to- 
gether with the ban on special deliveries 
and call-backs, be provided for in the 
contract with the drivers’ union. Two 
other distributors proposed that the ban 
on return of milk by stores, and certain 
other restrictions, be maintained in effect 
by city ordinance or by Board of Health 
regulations. 

Summary of Findings 

The questionnaire survey reveals that 
a great majority of the milk distributors 
in New York City and adjacent suburban 
areas would like to continue after the 
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war such economical practices as every- 
other-day service to retail customers and 
6-day service to wholesale customers. 
They would like to avoid any return to 
free special deliveries and the use of pint 
bottles. It is generally conceded that 
competition for business will bring about 
reinstatement of the more expensive pre- 
war services unless some form of regula- 
tion by state or federal authorities is 
applied. 


With higher wages in effect than before 


the war, resumption of pre-war delivery 
services would mean a sharp increase in 
costs—probably between 1 and 2 cents 
a quart. Distributors are not optimistic 
about the willingness of producers and 
consumers to share these higher costs, 
especially if the federal subsidy of more 
than 2 cents a quart should be reduced 
or eliminated at the same time. So they 
are ready to accept, or even to encourage, 
peacetime regulation of delivery services 
in order to preserve the savings brought 
about by wartime restrictions. 


Until recently not much thought was 
given by people in the industry to the 
question of how those restrictions on 
delivery service which appear to be de- 
sirable might be retained after the war- 
time regulations expire. The question- 
naire stimulated a good deal of thought 
and discussion on this point, but it is evi- 
dent that a great many of the distributors 
who responded had not reached definite 
conclusions. Among those who did sug- 
gest methods of dealing with the prob- 
lem, the largest number favor the regu- 
lation of distribution practices by the 
state. A few specified that this should 
be accomplished through amendment of 
the milk control law, to provide that 
orders regulating distribution practices 
in particular markets might be promul- 
gated after public hearings, when ap- 
proved by a substantial majority of those 
affected. 


The Interests of Other Groups 


Distributors are only one of four im- 
portant groups affected by this problem. 


The other groups are producers, consum- 
ers, and delivery employees. ’ 

The producer’s interest lies in main- 
taining fluid milk sales at a high level 
and in obtaining a high price-for Class I 
milk. High costs of delivery in the city 
work against the producer’s interest on 
both counts. On the other hand, any 
restriction of delivery services that might 
tend to curtail the consumption of fluid 
milk also would be harmful to producers. 


The consumer's interest lies in getting 
the maximum in goods and services per 
dollar of expenditure. No one can be 
certain how consumers’ attitude may 
change when peace comes, but it has 
been apparent that every-other-day ser- 
vice and other wartime restrictions on 
milk delivery have caused little hardship 
or complaint. If it were feasible to take 
a poll on the question, it is probable that 
comparatively few New York consumers 
would vote to go back to daily delivery, 
free special deliveries, etc., with a neces- 
sary price increase of 1 to 2 cents a quart. 

The interests of milk deliverymen lie 
in obtaining a high rate of pay with job 
security and satisfactory working condi- 
tions, including reasonable hours and 
freedom from over-exertion. In the long 
run, greater output per man will mean 
larger earnings. Every-other-day service 
to retail trade, 6-day service to wholesale 
trade, and some of the other restrictions 
have made it possible to deliver more 
milk in a given amount of time and with 
a given amount of effort. Thus these 
restricted services contribute to increased 
income per man employed. The 5-day 
week, and other benefits to delivery em- 
ployees, will come sooner if the job is 
organized on an efficient basis. 


There is also the question of the num- 
ber of jobs for deliverymen. Temporar- 
ily, a return to pre-war methods of de- 
livery would provide more jobs for driv- 
ers. In the long run, however, there 
would be fewer jobs. With retail deliv- 
ery burdened by excessive costs, there 
would be a further shift from retail de- 
livery to store trade. One man on a 


wholesale route takes the place of at least 
three men on retail routes. Moreover, 
high costs of delivering fluid milk would 
cause greater substitution of evaporated 
milk and dried milk for fresh milk, so 
that fewer drivers would be needed on 
milk routes. Delivery employees will 
gain fully as much as other groups from” 
arrangements which enable’ them to ac- 
complish more per hour of work. 


THIRD ARMY-NAVY “E” AWARD 


Waukesha Foundry Company Honored 
Again for Production Record 


Admiral C. C. Bloch, U. S. N. (Ret.), 
chairman of the Navy Board for Produc- 
tion Awards, has notified C. C. Smith, 
president of the Waukesha Foundry 
Company, that his firm has been award- 
ed the third star for their Army-Navy 
“E” pennant. The added star is in recogni- 
tion of Waukesha Foundry Company’s 
continued record of outstanding produc- 
tion. 

The congratulations of the Navy De- 
partment were extended by Admiral 
Bloch to each and every man and woman 
of the Waukesha and Watertown found- 
ries of the company, for maintaing the 
high standards of production required 
to win the award in the first. place, and 
then the three additional stars as a token 
of appreciation from the men on the 
fighting fronts. 

Waukesha Foundry Company won its 
original Army-Navy “E” pennant in May, 
1943 and this was followed at frequent 
intervals by the additional stars denot- 
ing continued and increased efficiency in 
producing war material. This latest 
award is further recognition by the Navy 
of the successful efforts of Waukesha’s 
employees to do an outstanding job of 
war production. 

Waukesha. Foundry Company oper- 
ates two plants, one in Waukesha to pro- 
duce casting of “Waukesha Metal,” steel, 
monel, bronze and aluminum—and the 
Watertown foundry specializing in nickel 
castings. 
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s Jersey pure-breds, has 
k, so Convincing Illustration of Effective- toured the United States and Canada in At the recent Annual Stockholders 
d on i her sumptuous boudoir. She has covered Meeting of Cherry-Burrell Corporation, 
will, ness — Completely Divorced from more than 90,000 miles, has received two new directors were elected. Carl A. 
from Advertising and Commercialism the keys to most of the sixty cities she Wood, General Sales Manager, was 
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y more than 12,000,000 specta- 
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ward- out of it by the plug, plug, plug of the paid advertisements in newspapers, mag- 
Navy signs. azines and radio, has made Elsie a na- 
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: Histo. it read: “Bay Wer Bonds”. straint from commercialism. Surely this yr. Wood was manager of Cherry-Bur- 
oman ha is public relations at its best. rele New York offic : 
ound- There was nothing at all anywhere to em . om 
g the show that Elsie belonged to The Borden BUYS DAIRY PLANT John G. Cherry, Assistant General 
juired Company. No commercialization what- feed Manager of Production, and a son of 
>, and ever. The Borden Company believes that Huron, Kan.—Carl Davey, formerly of H. H. Cherry, General Manager of the 
token straight advertising should be done in Huron, who has been with a creamery corporation’s Cedar Rapids factory, was 
n the paid advertising media. It has followed in Hiawatha, has purchased a pasteuriz- elected to the board to fill the vacancy 
a magnificient and much-applauded pub- ing plant at Harper and moved his family caused by the resignation of his uncle, 
‘on its lic relations philosophy in this respect. there. H. T. Cherry. 
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DAIRY COUNCIL at CLEVELAND 


Post-war Planning For Milk and Milk Products Industry Functioning Highlighted 
at Annual Session of National Organization—1945 Officers Elected 


liable market for dairy products 
lies here at home in these United 
States. To cultivate it ought to be the 
first command of the dairy industry in 
the coming peace.” In these words, Dr. 


‘ Bf prope y best and most re- 





Dr. Karl Brandt 


Karl Brandt of the Food Research Insti- 
tute of Stanford University sounded the 
keynote of the 26th Annual Meeting of 
the National Dairy Council in Cleveland. 
With the largest attendance in nearly 
two decades, the dairy industry interest 
in its educational program definitely 
reached an all-time high. 


“According to the best information we 
can get,” continued Dr. Brandt, “the 
European continent (excluding Soviet 
Russia) which in pre-war years produced 
more than half of the world’s exports of 
dairy products shows today a total num- 


EG E. ROGERS 





ber of cattle 7 per cent smaller than in 
1939.” Grain consuming animals have 
been slaughtered in such greater num- 
bers in Europe, but dairy cattle have 
been carried on roughage and pasture at 
lower producing levels. “After the war, 
a heroic effort will be made to get the 
dairy industry on the continent into 
full capacity production,” Dr. Brandt 
added. “America is likely to have sur- 
pluses of dairy products, but the Ameri- 
can dairyman should first stimulate do- 
mestic consumption to the limit rather 
than compete with low cost foreign 
nations.” 


Black Views Surplus Problems 


In another thought provoking discus- 
sion, Dr. John D. Black of Harvard Uni- 
versity pointed out that the correct solu- 
tion of any problems of surplus food pro- 
duction in the post-war period does not 
lie in the direction of reducing acreage. 
More animal products and_ particularly 
those of the dairy cow are needed for 
optimum nutritional standards. With the 
close of the war and with the ceasing 
of need for food products for lend-lease, 
Dr. Black advocates turning a greater 
acreage and more farm labor into the 
production of animal products and _par- 
ticularly dairy products which make for 
better nutrition and_ higher _ living 
standards. 


Such a plan will utilize more labor 
and more land per unit of food value 
produced. At the same time, it provides 
higher nutritional standards for the 
nation. As chairman of the Nutrition 
Committee of the National Planning As- 
sociation, Dr. Black’s suggestions are of 


much interest and encouragement to the 
dairy industry in its post-war planning. 

K. H. MacKenzie, Vice-President of 
the Federal Reserve Bank of Cleveland 
pointed out that wide swings in per cap- 
ita income over the past 20 years have 
not resulted in corresponding changes 
in the per capita consumption of dairy 
products. This consumption trend has 
been steadily upwards, resulting in an 
increase of about 20 per cent in the past 
two decades. 

Mr. MacKenzie pointed out further 


that full employment does not always 
mean a high standard of living. In this 





Dr. John D. Black 


connection he raised the question as to 
how much unemployment might now be 
found in either China or Japan where 
living standards are admittedly very low. 
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“A shortsighted point of view of any 
industry whose product is greatly de- 
pendent upon mass demand probably 
would favor the extension of ‘full em- 
ployment—high national income’ program. 
Unless full employment and high real 
income in terms of purchasing power 
can be fulfilled by present enterprise, 
the ultimate cost of such a program in 
the form of taxes, government regula- 
tions and controls will, however, wipe 
out the private enterprise.” 


Dean Lininger’s Address Provocative 


In a challenging talk on the outlook 
for the dairy industry, Dean F. F. Lin- 
inger stated that two factors of equal 
importance determine the volume of con- 
sumption of dairy products. One is the 
ability of people to buy. This cannot be 
influenced materially by the Dairy Coun- 
cil. The other is a desire of people for 
milk and its products. The Dairy Coun- 
cil can do much to stimulate this desire. 
“After the war many competitors for the 
consumer’s dollar, non-existent in war- 
time, will appear again. A Dairy Coun- 
cil program based upon scientific nutri- 
tional principles is a sound platform on 


which to build,” he concluded. 


Led by an inspiring discussion on 
“Our Challenge—Our Opportunity” by 
President Milton Hult, the members of 


the staff of the National Dairy Council 
gave a dramatic presentation of the 
Dairy Council program. Methods gain- 
ing the confidence opinion forming lead- 
ers through personal contacts and of pre- 
paring educational materials so as to 





Dr. F. F. Lininger 


gain and sold the confidence of the 
nation’s educators and professional and 
consumer groups were demonstrated as 
was educational advertising through pro- 
fessional journals. 


Methods of winning nationwide favor 





for dairy products through movies, ex- 
hibits and publicity were presented by 
those responsible for the respective pro- 
grams. In every case these demonstra- 
tions gave convincing proof that the ac- 
tive Dairy Council program is carefully 
and forcefully geared to meet the indus- 
try sales problems of the post-war period. 


































Recent Surveys Outlined 


Results of recent surveys sponsored 
by the National Dairy Council among 
professional leaders in the nutrition and 
health education fields were presented 
to the industry for the first time by G. 
Maxwell Ule, Director of Research for 
McCann Erickson. These surveys point- 
ed conclusively to the fundamental 
values of Dairy Council work. Discus- 
sions on meeting the nutrition needs of 
the nation and the part the industry and 
educational groups might play in the 
solving of these problems were led by 
Howard Simons, Manager of the Michi- 
gan Milk Producers Association; Oscar 
Barkey, Canton Pure Milk Company, Dr. 
Helen Hunscher, Head of the Home 
Economics Department of Western Re- 
serve University and Mrs. Florence 
LaGanke Harris, noted author, lecturer 
and teacher. Other discussions covering 
adjustments and the part that the in- 
dustry must play in carrying forward its 
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While House-cleaning — A number of old books 
— Not of great value in Modern Milk and Dairy 
Products Processing — But, of Intense Interest to 
those who would like to know more about the in- 
dustry and methods employed in earlier days. 
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tion, liberally illustrated with pictures of early day 
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Pasteurization and Milk Preservation, 140 
pages, illustrated by J. H. Monrad........... 50c 


Cheese Making in Switzerland, 66 pages, 
illustrated, by J. H. Monrad.. 


The Milk and Cream Supply of Cities — 
What It Is and What It Will Be, 80 
pages, by Julius Moldenhawer 
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educational program were led by J. 
Riddle, Vice-President of the Kraft 
Cheese Company, B. F. Tobin, in charge 
of special research for Swift & Company; 
Lynn E. Jennings, Manager of the Dairy- 
man’s Ohio Farmers Milk Company of 
Cleveland, Ohio; Madison Lewis, Presi- 
dent of the Pioneer Division of the Bor- 
den Company of New York City and 
Ken Geyer, Manager of the Connecticut 
Milk Producers Association. 

Officers of the National Dairy Coun- 
cil for 1945 were elected as follows: 

President Emeritus, M. D. Munn; 
President, Milton Hult; First Vice-Presi- 
dent, W. L. Cherry; Second Vice-Presi- 
dent, W. A. Wentworth; Secretary, A. H. 
Lauterbach; Assistant Secretary, D. M. 
Raffel; Treasurer, G. E. Wallis; Assistant 
Treasurer, D. M. Raffel. 


oe 


SENTENCED FOR VIOLATIONS 


Chicago, Ill.—Prison sentences ranging 
from 30 to 60 days and fines totaling 
$11,000 were imposed by Judge F. Ryan 
Duffy in Federal District Court, Mil- 
waukee, Wis., February 28, on four vio- 
lators of WFO 8, following pleas of 
guilty to charges of using milk solids in 
excess of quotas. 

George Marvin Danke, partner in the 
Danke Dairy, Neenah, Wis., was sen- 
tenced to 60 days in jail and fined $5,000. 
Mabel Wilcox, partner in the Danke 
Company, was fined $2,500 and sen- 
tenced to 30 days. The judge suspended 
the jail sentence of Mabel Wilcox and 30 
days of George Danke’s sentence. Both 
pleaded guilty to charges of using 
130,000 pounds of milk solids in excess 
of quotas. Gilbert C. Engle, owner, 
Mello Ice Cream Company, Oshkosh, 
Wis., was fined $2,500 and sentenced to 
30 days in jail, and Fred Engle, employee 
of Mello Company, was fined $1,000 and 
30 days in jail following pleas of guilty 
to using 51,157 pounds of milk solids in 
excess of quotas. Assistant U. S. District 
Attorney, Carl R. Becker prosecuted 
the cases. 


Ralph Stoddard Dies 


De Laval Separator Head Served 
Company Since 1907 — Developed 
Many Improvements in Equipment 


The De Laval Separator Company re- 
gretfully reports the passing of its presi- 


-dent, Ralph Stoddard, on February 20, 


at his home in New York City. 

Mr. Stoddard had been ill with a heart 
ailment since early December. Because 
of his keen activity until stricken, news 
of his death came as a shock to all within 


Ralph Stoddard 


the De Laval organization and to a host 
of friends throughout the United States 
and Canada. 

It is extremely difficult to pay proper 
tribute in words to this remarkable man. 
During his lifetime he was intimately 
associated with an amazing number of 
development and research projects which 
have been of tremendous practical value 
to the entire dairy industry.. Yet his dis- 
like of personal publicity of any kind 
was so pronounced that it would with- 
out question be against his wishes to do 
more than mention briefly a few facts 


about his life’s work, which will stand 
as an enduring monument to him. 


Ralph Stoddard was born on Septem- 
ber 11, 1869, in Poultney, Vermont, son 
of the late Marvin O. and Candace 
Hotchkiss Stoddard, both descendants of 
New England pre-Revolutionary families 
of English and Scottish ancestry. 


In 1871 his father founded the firm 
of Moseley & Stoddard, manufacturers 
of dairy equipment, of Poultney, Ver- 
mont, which later became the Stoddard 
Manufacturing Company at Rutland, 
Vermont. Ralph literally grew up in the 
business, became familiar with all phases 
of it, and gradually assumed manage- 
ment. 

Started as Distributor 


Among other things, this organization 
was distributor for The De Laval Sep- 
arator Company for New England and 
part of New York State, and due to Mr. 
Stoddard’s efforts became, in the earliest 
days of centrifugal cream separation, the 
largest outlet for De Laval farm and fac- 
tory-size separators in the United States. 
In this way he came to the attention of 
the De Laval management in New York 
and was prevailed upon to join the com- 
pany as assistant general manager in 
1907. From that time on, his intimate 
and practical knowledge of dairying, 
manufacturing and all phases of busi- 
ness contributed in a large degree to the 
success of the company and its several 
subsidiaries. 


While Mr. Stoddard was keenly inter- 
ested in every phase of the De Laval 
business, he was primarily responsible 
for the development of the De Laval 
milker, the De Laval milk clarifier, the 
De Laval emulsor, and for the continu- 
ing improvements to the company’s line 
of factory-size separators. He early con- 
ceived the idea of applying centrifugal 
machines to many problems of industry 
and so became responsible for the de- 
velopment of the present extensive line 
of De Laval industrial centrifugals. Dur- 
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ing most of this time, he also maintained 
and closely directed the operation of his 
old family farm near Poultney, where he 
raised purebred Jerseys and conducted 
much of the field experimental work es- 
sential to the perfection of the De Laval 
milker. 


Advancement to the Top 


In progression, Mr. Stoddard was sec- 
retary, vice-president and, since Septem- 
ber, 1942, president and treasurer of 
The De Laval Separator Company. Hav- 
ing previously served in other executive 
offices, he was also chairman of the board 
of directors and treasurer of the De 
Laval Steam Turbine Company, chair- 
man of the board of The De Laval Com- 
pany, Itd., of Canada, president of the 
De Laval Pacific Company, and presi- 
dent of De Laval Sales & Service, Inc. 


Mr. Stoddard is survived by one son, 
George C. Stoddard, vice-president of 
the company, who, prior to joining the 
executive staff in New York as secretary 
in 1938, had been for many years en- 
*gaged in the field and executive opera- 
tions of the De Laval Pacific Company. 
He is also survived by two grandchildren. 


. 

As was his wish, Mr. Stoddard’s pass- 
ing was to “create the least disturbance 
and inconvenience possible.” On Feb- 
ruary 22, he returned to his native and 
loved Vermont, where he will forever 
rest among the green mountains and fer- 
tile valleys so dear to him—and to which 
he would attribute much of the strength, 
determination and fortitude which. en- 
abled him to do his job thoroughly and 


well. 


<i 


VAN DEEST NOW MANAGER 





Becomes Sales and Engineering Head 
of Douthitt Gray-Jensen 


G. E. Seavoy, vice-president and man- 
ager of Swenson Evaporator Company, 
Division of Whiting Corporation, Harvey, 
Illinois, announces the 
appointment of Sam 
Van Deest to be man- 
ager of its Douthitt 
Gray-Jensen Depart- 
ment, manufacturers 
of spray drying equip- 
ment, with offices at 
221 North LaSalle 
St., Chicago, Ill. 

Van Deest will be 
in charge of sales and engineering of 
Douthitt Gray-Jensen spray drying plants 
for the dairy and food industries. He 
holds a Bachelor of Science degree (Iowa 
State College, 1930) having specialized 
in a four-year dairy industries course, 
and since then has “cen closely identi- 
fied with the dairy industry as an en- 
gineer and as a plant manager for 
various milk products manufacturers. As 


March, 1945 





G. E. Seavoy 


an empléyee of the Douthitt Company 
in recent years, Mr. Van Deest has de- 
voted his time to both research and 
sales work. 


———— = —___ 


CAPT. NOLTE TRAINING CHINESE 


Captain Russell D. Nolte, of Hudson, 
Michigan, who is on duty with a Field 
Artillery Training Center of Y-Force Op- 
erations Staff, the world’s largest military 
mission, was employed by the Pet Milk 
Company as a plant manager before en- 
tering the Army in February, 1941. For 
his service with Y-Force, Captain Nolte 
is entitled to wear a bronze star on his 
Asiatic Pacific campaign ribbon. 


Captain Nolte attended Iowa State 
College at Ames, Iowa, and is a member 
of the Masonic Lodge in Hudson. 





AARON SYLVESTER DEAD 


Indianapolis, Ind. (EB)—Aaron Syl- 
vester, 83 years old, local ice cream 
manufacturer, died recently in his home. 
He was a resident of this city 63 years 
and formerly was partner and treasurer 
of the Browder Ice Cream Company. He 
had retired because of ill health. He 
was a member of Holy Cross Catholic 
Church, Holy Name Society, Loyal 
Order of Moose and the Protected 
Home Circle. The widow, three sons 
and a daughter, all of this city, survive. 
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DISA Annual Meeting 


John W. Ladd Re-elected President — 
Three Directors at Large and Five 


Commodity Directors Elected 


At a limited-attendance meeting of 
the members of the Dairy Industries Sup- 
ply Association at the Pennsylvania Hotel 
in New York City, February 14, the fol- 
lowing at-large directors were elected: 
G. F. Kroha, The Pfaudler Company; 
R. E. Olson, Taylor Instrument Com- 
panies; Roland F. Smith, Waukesha 
Foundry Company. 


Elected also, were the following com- 
modity directors: Robert Rosenbaum, 
David Michael & Co.; C. E. Glasser, The 
Diversey Corp.; George H. Scragg, White 
Motor Co.; H. K. Kimble, Kimble Glass 
Co.; R. D. Britton, Wisner Manufactur- 
ing Corp. 


Officers Elected for Ensuing Year 


Following the above elections the 
directors reelected John W. Ladd presi- 
dent for a second term. Mr. Ladd is also 
president of the Cherry-Burrell Cor- 
poration. Robert Rosenbaum of David 
Michael & Company was elected vice 
president, and Ralph Young of the 
DeLaval Separator Company was elected 
treasurer. Mrs. Helen B. Dodge, of 
DISA’s headquarters staff, was made as- 
sistant secretary. 


John H. Mulholland, active in the 
association as president and treasurer for 
many years, was unanimously voted 
Honorary President for Life. Mr. Mul- 
holland, founder of the company which 
bears his name was made Honorary 
President for life, had served for 26 years 
unbrokenly as a Director and a member 
of the Executive Committee of the Board 
of Directors. He had been DISA’s treas- 
urer since 1933. Numerous tributes to 
his personality and his organization 
loyalty were voiced, all members of the 
association expressing hearty approval. 


In accordance with the recent ODT 
directive pertaining to conventions and 
gatherings attendance at the annual 
meeting this year was held down to a 
minimum, many of the ballots being cast 
by proxy. The usual luncheon with a 
program of featured speakers was also 
dispensed with this year due to the re- 
stricted attendance. 


Directors with unexpired terms are 
H. P. Faust, W. D. Jordan, John Ladd, 
Gordon Lamont, Harry L. Miller, E. W. 
Skinner, K. L. Wallace, G. E. Wallis, 
F. F. Wellinghoff and R. L. Young. 


Exposition Declaration 


Reports of 1944 activities by the 
officers and the Board of Directors were 
approved as were further reports sub- 
mitted by Mr. Lamont, Lamont, Corliss 
& Company, for the Executive, Finance 
and Nominating Committees; by E. F. 
Wellinghoff, for the Membership Com- 
mittee; George W. Putnam, the Creamery 
Package Mfg. Company, for the Techni- 
cal Committee; Ralph L. Young for the 
Credit Information Interchange Commit- 
tee; Waldo B. Davison, Wyandotte 
Chemical Corporation for the Inter-Amer- 
ican Committee; and Mr. Britton, for the 
Membership Promotion Committee. 


Reports by Mr. Miller, Chester Dairy 
Supply Company, on the Dairy Industry 
Committee, Charles B. Dalzell, Cherry- 
Burrell Corporation, on the Standard 
Sanitary Regulations Committee of the 
International Association of Milk Sani- 
tarians, and Walter R. Maguire, Walter 
R. Maguire Company as DISA Councilor, 
Chambers of Commerce of the United 
States were also approved. 


It was made a matter of record that 
the holding of a Dairy Industries Exposi- 
tion in 1945, even should the war situa- 
tion improve so radically that transporta- 
tion facilities should approach normal by 
October, will remain on the part of the 
suppliers and equippers industrially 
impracticable. 


Initiatory fees payable by newly ad- 
mitted members, temporarily waived in 
recent months, automatically again be- 
came effective. 


“Program-in-Print” 


All special program features were dis- 
pensed with. Among men who had 
been scheduled to participate in these 
with addresses or discussion leaderships 
—before the features were cancelled in 
keeping with the national ban on large 
meetings—are Dr. Amos E. Taylor, Di- 
rector, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Waldo B. Davison, Wyandotte 
Chemical Corporation, and Glen Over- 
ton, Overton Machine Company who 
were to speak varyingly, and in terms 
of U. S. dairy supplies and equipment 
on European rehabilitation or Latin- 
American markets; Walter D. Hunnicutt, 
National Dairy Products Corporation, 
who was to speak on post-war milk pro- 
duction prospects and their significances 
to suppliers and equippers; Wayne D. 
Jordan, Liquid Carbonic Corporation, 
who was to lead a discussion on special- 
ized training of supplies and equipment 
salesmen; George F. Gallagher, Krim-Ko 
Company, who was to introduce discus- 
sion on a sound attitude for the supplier 
and equipper toward efforts to stimulate 
and hold increased milk and dairy prod- 
ucts consumption; Ralph Young, who was 
to lay a groundwork for consideration of 
what dairy industrial marketing data its 
member companies should expect from 
DISA, and Mr. Rosenbaum, who was to 
lead a discussion of the practical po- 
tentials of post-war dairy expositions. 


Material for some of the special pro- 
gram features, prepared before the can- 
cellation of DISA’s original and more 
elaborate meeting arrangements, is being 
printed for distribution within DISA. 


Roberts Everett is executive vice- 
president of the big dairy supply organ- 
ization, whose headquarters are at 1426 
G Street N..W., Washington, D. C. 
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Using Our Separator 





Items of Interest Skimmed From 


Here and There 





Time Saving Sampler 
Pit te 1 flick of the thumb does 
1 


it. The laboratory technician hold- 

ing a sampler in one hand and one 
f the new Mojonnier composite sample 
sottles in the other, merely touches this 
ngenious new rubber stopper and out 
t comes. It is as simply replaced. It’s 
he latest Mojonnier improvement—fea- 





turing a rubber stopper and holder in a 
one-piece unit. 


The loop fits tightly around the neck 
of the bottle, and thus keeps the removed 
stopper handy at all times for restopper- 
ing. This unit is made to fit the familiar 
Mojonnier composite sample bottles— 
plain, etched or metal-tagged—allowing 
for easy one-hand operation. Sample bot- 
tles are supplied in 4-ounce, 8-ounce and 
16-ounce sizes. Besides its convenience, 
it is a proved time saver. 


Complete description on this item is 
contained in Bulletin No. 132, copy of 
which may be obtained by writing direct 
to Mojonnier Bros. Company, 4601 W. 
Ohio St., Chicago 44, Ill. 


Fire Resistant 


NEW PLASTIC developed for the 
A Navy, combining the qualities of 

fire-plus shock-resistance and easy 
molding properties is announced by 
General Electric. 


The laboratory men, working with Dr. 
Howard W. Haggard of Yale University, 
learned that it was impossible to use any 
appreciable amount of organic filler in 
a laminated plastic or molding compound 
to fit Navy specifications, regardless of 
what kind of resins were used, without 
obtaining a material that gave off toxic 
gases fatal to human beings, depending 
on several factors including the size of 
the room and length of burning. 


The chemists then turned to the use 
of inorganic filler-type of materials, such 
as asbestos and glass. At the end of the 
long research road they selected asbestos 
as the type of inorganic filler they want- 
ed because it embodied all of the speci- 
fications — relative high flame-resistance, 
low toxicity, easy mold-ability and shock 
resistance. The researchers then bound 
the asbestos fibers together with certain 
phenolic resins to make a series of plas- 
tics with various shock resistances. 


Color for Industry 
Cass FOR INDUSTRY is the title 


of a new industrial booklet recently 
published by the U. S. Gutta Percha 
Paint Company. 


The information in this booklet—much 
of which has as its source some of the 
country’s top light, color and seeing 
authorities—represents a sensible ap- 
proach to the use of color in industrial 
plants. It was abstracted in a recent 
issue of Better Light—Better Sight News 
and has provoked considerable interest 
and much favorable comment. 


Color for Industry may be of real as- 
sistance to dairy operators in helping 
them weigh the advantages and disad- 
vantages of color as it may apply to their 
particular plant requirements. 


Copies will be furnished gladly with- 
out charge or obligation to any who de- 
sire them by writing to U. S. Gutta 
Persha Paint Company, Dairy Depart- 
ment, P. O. Box 1365, Providence, R. I. 


Diesel Accessory 


ORTEX Heat Recovery Silencer 
V ior Diesel engines developed by 
the Engineering Specialties Com- 
pany, Inc., New York, has been designed 
to combine four functions in one con- 
struction: steam generation up to 30 lb. 
p. s. i. depending upon the service, hot 
water heating, exhaust silencing and the 

removal of carbon and exhaust gases. 
According to the 
company this accessory 
normally occupies little 
more space than spark 
arrester-silencers with- 
out the steam or hot 
water features. It pro- 
vides for a B. T. U. re- 
covery heretofore im- 
practical, due to a re- 
cently perfected and 
exclusive method of 

heat conduction. 

As a steam generator, states the com- 
pany, it produces an exceptionally high 
ratio of steaming rate to engine horse- 
power; removes most of the soot and car- 
bon by the spark arrester before they 
reach the heating surfaces. 

Spark arresting and silencing qualities 
are said to be high and a high degree of 
exhaust muffling is accomplished without 
high back pressures. 

Operators of Diesel engines interested 
in the many uses for this waste heat 
silencer may obtain full particulars by 
writing to Engineering Specialties Com- 
pany, Inc., 39 Cortlandt St., New York 
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January Milk at $4.20 


N. Y. Dairymen’s Uniform Return of 
$3.40 Boosted by 80c Minimum 
WFA Dairy Feed Payments 


Dairymen supplying the New York 
Metropolitan area received for January 
milk deliveries to plants in the six-state 
shed a uniform price of $3.40 per 100 
Ibs. The total return, however, was boost- 
ed to $4.20 per 100 Ibs. by the War 
Food Administration’s dairy feed pay- 
ment program which is set at a minimum 
rate of 80c per 100 lbs. 


Thus the income to be shared among 
49,604 producers whose deliveries form- 
ed the pool came to $17,864,576.37. Last 
year’s return from January milk, with a 
pool price of $3.43 and WFA payments 
25 cents, was $14,738,413.01. The net 
increase of $3,126,163.36, or 21 per cent, 
is almost entirely the result of the higher 
rate at which the WFA is disbursing feed 
payments. 


An increase of 6 per cent in the amount 
of milk received at the pool’s 450 plants 
was recorded in January, as compared 
with the same month of a year ago, ac- 
cording to Dr. Blanford. The adminis- 
trator explained that the increase in de- 
liveries was accomplished in spite of 
severely adverse weather. 


Weather Important Factor 


“Normal weather probably would have 
added at least 10,000,000 pounds of milk 
to the New York pool in January,” Dr. 
Blanford commented. “Our preliminary 
forecast of production indicated that the 
pool volume could rise to 420,000,000 
pounds or better. The report from hand- 
lers revealed, however, that total receipts 
came to 410,841,082 pounds. 


“Whether the loss of 10,000,000 


pounds, a decrease of 2.5 per cent from 
our expectation, is actual or fictional is 
difficult to determine. The fact that only 
49,604 producers contributed to the pool 
indicates that many farmers were pre- 
vented from making deliveries and that 
the difficulties may have spanned more 
than a few days’ time. Only once before, 
in February 1944, did the number of 
pool producers slip below 50,000. 


“Producers who were able to put their 
milk in the plants set, nevertheless, what 
is in all likelihood a record for January 
production. The month’s deliveries aver- 
aged 267 pounds a day per farm against 
the previous high of 259 in 1942.” 


Pool receipts in January 1944, how- 
ever, amounted in all to 386,781,854 
pounds. They were received at the aver- 
age rate of 247 pounds a day per farm, 
a full 20 pounds a day less than the rate 
a year later. 


Looks for $4.14 in February 


In his monthly forecast Dr. Blanford 
later announced that dairy farmers could 
look forward to a total value of $4.14 per 
100 Ibs. for their February deliveries. 
The return is 34 cents higher than the 
amount dairymen collected last year and 
is composed of a uniform rate of $3.34 
and dairy feed payments at the minimum 
of 80 cents. 


Comparison ‘with previous February 
uniform prices shows that the anticipated 
uniform price of $3.34 is 6 cents less 
than the pool rate of $3.40 for the same 
period last year when dairy feed pay- 
ments vielded producers an additional 40 
cents a hundredweight. The estimated 
pool rate of $3.34 is also 36 cents less 
than the average price of $3.70 paid 
for February 1919 when a February 
record was established to endure for 25 
vears. However, the combination of the 
forcast price with the 80-cent feed pay- 


ments from the WFA indicates that the 
rate will be the highest ever collected 
for February milk. 


League January Pool Price 


The Dairymen’s League Cooperative 
Association average net paid pool return 
to producers for January was $3.34 
per 100 lbs. for 3.5 per cent milk in the 
201-210 mile freight zone. The com- 
parable December figure was $3.46. The 
January, 1944 price was $3.37. Grade 
A premiums where earned are in 
addition. 


January Minimum Prices 


Basic prices for 3.5 per cent milk in 
201-210 mile zones in effect in New York 
City Area under the Federal-State Mar- 
keting Agreement used by all handlers 
in figuring returns for January: 


Price Per point 
per butterfat 
differential 
[ , 
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_ ichtelscaieed 
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*Plus uniform price for January, 1944. 


January Uniform Milk Price 


Administrator C. J. Blanford has an- 
nounced a uniform price for the month 
of January of $3.40 per 100 Ibs. for 3.5 
per cent milk received from producers 
at plants in the 201-210 mile zone under 
the federal-state orders regulating the 
handling of milk in the New York Met- 
ropolitan marketing area. This is 12c 
below December and 3c below January, 
1944. In addition, dairy feed payments 
at the minimum rate of 80c per 100 Ibs. 
bring the total return to $4.20, which is 
52c above last January’s total. 
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Knowledge of Dry Skimmilk Prices Now is Im- 
portant in Operating Under the Federal-State Milk 
Marketing Orders For the New York Area. 
Market Quotations and Comments on 
DRY SKIMMILK AND OTHER CON- 
CENTRATED MILKS are available regularly each 
week in the TUESDAY edition of our daily 
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Sheffield January Milk Price 


Sheffield Farms Co., Inc., announced 
a net cash price for 3.5 per cent milk 
delivered during January of $3.39 per 
100 lbs. after deduction of lc for asso- 
ciation dues. This compares with a 
December net figure of $3.51 and a 
January, 1944, price of $3.42. This ap- 
plies to the 201-210 mile zone. 


January Milk Receipts 


NEW YORK METROPOLITAN AREA 


Receipts Rail and Truck 

40-Qt. Cans——— 
Cream Cond. 
Jan., 3,622,832 54,876 19,264 
jan., . 3,675,561 48,984 21,164 
Dec., .637 56,495 17,948 
Dec., ° 48,522 17,224 
Jan.-Dec., 1944 .. 811,472 355,807 
Jan.-Dec., 1943 ....42,131,019 749,661 356,394 


PHILADELPHIA METROPOLITAN AREA 


Receipts Rail and Truck 
——40-Qt. Cans————_ 
Milk Cream Cond. 
823,534 20,248 12,019 
729,517 18,484 13,526 
796,337 21,512 15,429 
; - 721,783 16,956 13,138 
Jan.-Dec., 1944 .... 9,802,109 339,655 211,493 
Jan.-Dec., 1943 .... 9,329,767 268,506 181,433 


BOSTON METROPOLITAN AREA 


Receipts Rail and Truck 
40-Qt. Cans 

Milk Cream Cond 

» 1945 . : 717,568 30,231 6;958 
x~ >; 639,091 32,870 5,400 
+ rare 709,113 29,990 5,509 
> —ooe 621,402 36,454 6,398 
--Dec., 1944 .... 8,286,933 493,161 121,292 
--Dec., 1943 ... 5, 487,494 144,893 
—————_ e 


SIMPLIFIED PRACTICE GROUP 


SS . ae 
ca etchant 


i E , 
Dec., 1943 


The Simplified Practice Committee of 
the International Association of Ice 
Cream Manufacturers met March 1 in 
the Hotel Pennsylvania to discuss stan- 
ardization of ice cream cabinets, fountain 
cooler boxes and ice cream containers. 
The session followed a combined meeting 
of the Committee with representatives 
of cabinet and paper container manufac- 
turers on February 15. 


‘No definite recommmendations were 
made as a result of the March 1 meeting, 
but it was unanimously agreed that 
changes could be made which should 
ultimately work to benefit the ice cream 
industry, cabinet and fountain manufac- 
turers, and container manufacturers. 


New Industry Service 


Paul Potter Heads New Consulting and 
Advisory Organization—Will Include 
Labor, Public and Other Relations 


Paul A. Potter, for ten years executive 
secretary of Associated Milk Dealers, 
Inc., Chicago, now heads Paul Potter 
and Associates, an organization of indus- 
trial relations consultants exclusively de- 
voted to the dairy business with offices at 
One North La Salle St., Chicago. 

Paul Potter is well known to the trade 
through 25 years of experience which 
includes five years each as agricultural 


Paul A. Potter 


editor of the Chicago Tribune and pub- 
licity director of the National Dairy 
Council and previous service as assistant 
editor of the Orange Judd Farmer. He 


has also served on industry committees 


* of the War Food Administration and the 


Office of Defense Transportation and has 
acted as arbitrator in producer-labor dis- 
putes in the milk industry. Currently he 
serves as an industry member of the 
War Labor Board’s Appeals Committee 
in Washington. 


Paul Potter and Associates’ new serv- 
ices are offered to meet the current and 


growing need of employers in the dairy 
business for a clearing-house of inter- 
pretations, information, and techniques, 
on processes of labor negotiations, good 
employee relations, and effective methods 
of dissolving disputes and grievances. 
Profitable use of coordinated methods 
by labor unions indicates the usefulness 
of a similar service now offered pro- 
cessors and distributors of milk and milk 
products by Potter’s organization, it is 
stated. 


Outstanding among services of the 
group is counsel (non-legal) in prepara- 
tion for contract negotiations, counter- 
proposals to union or employee demands, 
and advice on handling of grievances 
and disputes. The organization is also 
prepared to aid in preparation of pay- 
roll data application of government wage 
stabilization policies, and assembly of 
factual and economic data in cooperation 
wth employers’ legal counsel, according 
to the announcement. 


Contemplating future trends and gov- 
ernmental regulations, the group also 
offers a monthly report service on matters 
pertaining to the milk industry’s labor 
front including regional and national War 
Labor Board cases and regulation of all 
government agencies affecting wages, 
working conditions, and employment. 


Completing its roster of services, Paul 
Potter and Associates are said to be pre- 
pared to serve dairymen’s associations 
as well as individual employers on a 
wide variety of industrial relations func- 
tions necessary to the processing and 
distributing of milk and milk products 
including establishment of good em- 
ployee relations and employee coopera- 
tion in merchandising programs. 


CONSIDER SQUARE BOTTLE 
Evansville, Ind. (EB)—Local milk dis- 


tributors are considering adoption of 
a square container to replace the cus- 
tomary round bottle. Chief argument 
advanced for the change is saving stor- 
age space. 
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KURLY KATE 


METAL SPONGES 


Designed especially for cleaning all types of 


dairy equipment and utensils. 


Will not rust 


or splinter, cut the hands or injure metal or 


plated surfaces. 


Kurly Kate. Metal Sponges 


are fast working, easy to use, and easy to 


keep clean. 


KURLY 


Made in STAINLESS STEEL, NICKEL 
SILVER and BRONZE. 


748 SO) 320) 7 Vale), | 


2215 S. MICHIGAN AVE. 


CHICAGO 16, ILL. 





Pins Hope on Farmers 


Cornell Dean of Agriculture Sees 
Them as Key in Preservation of Free 


Enterprise in United States 


Trenton, N. J.—Farmers are the prin- 
cipal hope of thsse who are interested in 
the preservation of free private enterprise 
in the United States, declared Dr. W. I. 
Myers, chairman of the American Insti- 
tute of Cooperation and Dean of Agricul- 
ture at Cornell University, in addressing 
leaders of New Jersey’s cooperative mar- 
keting associations here at Farmers’ Week 
in late January. 


In the United States, Dr. Myers point- 
ed out, farming has remained a personal 
family business in a world dominated by 
corporations and corporation thinking. 
The six million farms in this country 
represent by far the largest group of in- 


dependent business enterprises in Amer- 
ica, the total number of other business 
concerns—from the corner grocery store 
to General Motors and U. S. Steel—being 


two million. 


Family Farm Dominant 

Dr. Myers expressed confidence that 
the family farm will continue as the 
dominant factor in U. S. agriculture. “The 
competitive struggle between family 
farms and corporate farms is largely one 
of relative efficiency in production versus 
marketing and processing,” he said. 

“The family farm is the most efficient 
unit that has yet been developed for the 
production of farm products, but its 
volume is too small for economy of opera- 
tion in marketing and purchasing. The 
successful corporate farm has the volume 
for efficiency in processing, marketing and 


Buy U. S. War Bends 





purchasing, but usually has higher costs 
of production and is especially vulnerable 
in depressions. One of the main reasons 
for the continuing success of the family 
farm is the use of cooperatives to obtain 
the efficiencies of large-scale operation 
in purchasing, processing and marketing,” 
Myers declared. 


Myers envisioned a great expansion of 
the farm cooperative movement at every 
step in marketing from producer to con- 
sumer and into such things as community 
locker plants, farm machinery repair 
centers, household equipment and im- 
provements and rental of large machines. 


He warned the New Jersey cooperative 
leaders, however, that a well-organized 
and well-financed attack on farmer co- 
operatives is underway and declared that 
the average citizen has a woeful lack of 
information and many misconceptions 
about cooperatives. 
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1] N. Y. MILK PRICES 





||Basic prices for 3.5% milk in 201-210 mile 
zone in effect in New York City Area under 
the Federal-State Marketing Agreement used 
by all handlers in figuring returns for Feb.: 

Price Per point 
per butterfat | 
cwt. differential | 





Class 
|I In Marketing Area 
|II Outside non-Federal.. 


-04 
-04 
.077 


tPlus waiform | price “for February, 





| 


|Rail & Truck Receipts at N.Y.C.&Metrop. Area) 
(Statistics of U. S. Dept. of Agriculture) 


Fresh Frozen Fresh 
Cream Cream Cond-Milk 


54,876 4,976 19,264 


1944-45 Milk 











811,472 67,758 355,807 


| 
56,495 4,734 17,948 
749,661 79,062 356,394 | 





MILK CAPS 
Ve 


TRIPLE WAXED 
HI-QUALITY —-DEPENDABLE 
Write ur for AampleA 
OHIO BOTTLE CAP. CO. 
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Buyers Roller and Spray Whole and Nonfat Dry Milk 
Bulk, Sweetened Skim, Condensed. 


It will pay you to supply us regularly. 


SIMMONS DAIRY PRODUCTS, LTD. 


1 West Front Street 


A DEPENDABLE 
NATIONAL OUTLET 
Authorized Receivers for your Set- 
aside Powder. Complete handling— 
Prompt shipping 
Prompt payments—Try us. 


instructions 


Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
Phone Main 0461 
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EGGERSS ELECTED TO BOARD 


Container Company President Now 
Officer of Continental Can 


Hans A. Eggerss, president of the Con- 
tainer Company, of Van Wert, Ohio, a 
wholly-owned subsidiary of Continental 
Can Company, Inc., was elected to the 
board of directors and a vice-president 
in charge of the Paper Container Divi- 
sion of Continental Can Company at a 
recent meeting of the board. 

In making this an- 
nouncement, Carle C. 
Conway, chairman of 
the board and presi- 
dent, said, “Inasmuch 
as the company has a 
greatly enlarged in- 
vestment in the paper 
industry and, as Mr. 
Eggerss’ mature busi- 
ness judgment and 
broad commercial and manufacturing ex- 
perience adds strength to the board, this 
move was made. 


H. A. Eggerss 


The Container Company had its- be- 
ginning in Toledo, Ohio about 1905. 
Following reorganization in 1924 when 
Mr. Eggerss became its head, the com- 
pany improved its “Stapak” fiber drum 
and sold aggressively. In 1928 it moved 
to a new plant in Van Wert, Ohio. Since 
then it has developed two new fiber 
drums, “Fiberpak” and “Leverpak,” both 
of which now package vital war ma- 
terials. 


In addition to the Container Com- 
pany plants at Van Wert, Ohio and Read- 
ing, Pa., Continental Can operates ten 
other plants in the paper container 
division. 

————a 2 —___ 


REQUIRES PASTEURIZATION 


Indianapolis, Ind. (EB)—A bill intro- 
duced in the House of Representatives 
and passed both by House and Senate 
amends the public health law to require 
pasteurization of all milk products. The 
bill was signed by the governor. It 
carried no emergency clause and will not 
be in effect until late in the summer. 








Classified Advertising 


RATES: ‘Position Wanted.’’ 50c. Limit 
of 50 words; 2c for each additional word. 
All other advertisements, 5c a word ($1.00 
minimum). Keyed ads, 15¢ extra to cover 


return postage. The name and address 
should be included in eounting the words. 


All payments strictly in advance. 























HELP WANTED 


Ww ANTED—Plant Manager for Southern 
New York Butter plant. Some Ice Cream 
experience would be valuable, but a capable 
butter man with executive ability would do. 
Salary over $3,000 per year. Not a chain 
creamery. Address Box 21, care this a 
lication. 3-M- 

WANTBED—CHEESEMAKER for coe 
tage and Bakers cheese. State experience 
and salary desired. Plant in western New 
York State. Reply to Box 24, care this pub- 
lication. 3-M 

~ CHEESEMAKER—One with past experi- 
ence in making Italian types of cheese such 
as Ricotta fina latte e ldtte in 3 Ib. 
also whey cheese. State salary desired. 
dress Box 28, care this publication. 3-M-t 














DAIRY CHEMICALS 


SANITATION SAFETY REQUIRES 
APPROVED. guaranteed cleansers such as 
Bram “K” (325 lb. barrels) for equipment. 
cans, etc., and Bram Bottle Sterilizer (425 
lb. drums) for bottles, containers; order in 
2, 4 and 12 Barrels for Economy. Repre- 
sentatives wanted. $ram Chemicals, 2107 
W. Erie Ave., Philadelphia 40, Pa. 3-M-3 








MILK PLANT FOR SALE 
FOR SALE capacity bot- 
tled milk plant in 40,000 population area. 
Excellent opportunity for expansion. Has 
modern equipment—located in Northern 
Illinois. Health and other reasons compel 
sale. Box 23, care this publication. 3-M 








MILK PLANT WANTED 


WANTED—MEDIUM SIZE Milk Plant. 
Executive, 41 years old, 20 years with and 
at present employed by very large dairy 
corporation, wishes to buy dairy on contract 
plan. Will make substantial down payment. 
Box 25, care this publication. 3-M 











SKIM MILK WANTED 


ALL YEAR PROPOSITION—to be 
manufactured into cheese. Address 
Box 22, care this publication. 3-M-6 











CURD WANTED 


PART SKIM CURD wanted, around 1 
per cent b.f.—for the Italian trade, also fresh 
whey cheese. Write Box 29, care this pub- 
lication. 3-M-t.f. 








Here’s Why Many 


LEADING DAIRIES 


use SELF-LOCKING 
EGG CARTONS 


wt ff/ Ke 





. Cushioned protec- 
tion against costly 
ez breakage. 

2. Outstanding display 
of exes. 

3. Convenient and 
economical to use. 


. Save time and B gp cew 
Saher. Beatrice Cry. Co. 


5. Simple and rapid Chestnut Farms- 
set-up. Chevy Chase Dy. 

. Outstanding design LambrechtCry.Co. 
reproduction. 

. Single surface cover oe _— 
gives 100% display rate , 
utility. 


ELF-LOCKIN 


EGG <i> Carrons 
SELF-LOCKING CARTON CO. 
599 E. Illinois St. Chicago 11, Ilinois 
Telephone: Superior 3886 


-A FEW USERS- 
Bowman Dairy 
The Borden Co. 


Land O’ Lakes 
Creameries. 


























EQUIPMENT WANTED 


~ WAN ANTED — TWO 250 or 300° ‘gallon 
Stainless Steel Pasteurizers in First Class 
condition. Write giving -complete details. 
Shrewsbury Dairy Co., Shrewsbury, N. J. 
3-M 

WANTED—Steam jacketed copper kettles 
from 60 to 100 gallons capacity. Must have 
good or fair tinning. State price in reply to 


tox 27, care this publication. 3-M-t.f. 








CONDENSED-CREAM AVAILABLE 
MICHIGAN CREAMERY desires 


make connections with concern that can use 
mixed cars of condensed and cream and also 
powder the year around. Modern, stainless 
steel equipped throughout. For further de- 
tails, address Box 26, care this publication. 

3-M-2 








HELP WANTED 


Ww ANTE D—Ice cream ‘maker ‘for Central 
New York Butter and Ice Cream plant. 
Permanent job for good freezer man. If no 
mix experience, we will teach you. Pro- 
gressive town, good school. Good salary, 
owner operates. Address Box 20, care this 
publication. 3-M-B 


EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 


FOR SALE—TWO beam receiving scales 
and round tank; fifty 8-gal. milk cans; three 
creamery hoses: two American vats, ‘small ; 
Longhorn cheese press and sixty hoops; 
Round steel whey tank; paraffine tank; 
curd mill; cream cooler, 16 tubes. Natural 
Cheese Co., Shelbina, Mo. 3-M-2 





Answers to Your Questions on 


PREPARING MILK and MILK 
PRODUCTS for the MARKET 


ERE in one book are answers to a broad 

range of questions on dairy fundamentals and 
procedures. A handy guide for all who wish a 
working knowledge of this field, it covers 








eversthing from the fundamental nature and 
characteristics of milk to dairy arithmetic— 


MILK and MILK PRODUCTS 


By Clarence H. Eckles, Late Chief, Division 
of Dairy Husbandry; Willis B. Combs, Pro- 
fessor of Dairy Husbandry; and Harold Macy, 
Professor off Dairy Bacteriology, University 
of Minnesota. 


3rd edition, 395 pages, 6x9, 92 
illustrations, $3.50 


HIS book gives you an unusually detailed and 

thorough discussion of every subject of im- 
portance to the dairyman producing milk and milk 
products for the market. Special attention is 
given to composition and properties of milk; 
factors, such as bacteria and micro-organisms, 
which influence these characteristics; sanitary 
production of milk; effective production of butter, 
cheese, ice-cream, condensed milk, and other milk 
products and by-products; equipment and methods; 
and valuable pointers on efficient operation. 
avoidance of difficulties, and advanced practice 
in the fleld. 


Order from 


URNER-BARRY COMPANY 
Printers and Publishers since 1858 
173 Chambers Street New York 7, N. Y¥. 
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EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 


FOR SALE — HOWE 4x4 Compressor 
with Shell and Tube Condenser, less motor 
—first class shape. Hill’s Dairy, Winchester, 
Ind. 3-M 

FOR SALE—USED or rebuilt boilers. 
Also new and used smoke stacks, breechings, 
boiler tubes, engines, pumps, motors, pipe, 

valves and fittings, etc. Priced right. OTTO 
BIBFELD CO., Watertown, Wis. 3-M 


~ ONE DE LAVAL Multiple Clarifier with 











-a Reeves Variable Speed Drive from a H.P. 


Motor. Completely reconditioned. The Bowl 
has just been balanced and retinned by the 
De Laval Company and has not been used 
since. Puritan F¥uit Products Co., 2536 
South Indiana Ave., Chicago 16, Il. 3-M 
~ FOR SALE—One box tube heater, 8 tubes 
high, size of tubes 1% inéh, cabinet 4 feet 
high; one Specialty Brass internal tube 
heater, 6 tubes high, size of tubes 1% inch, 
8 feet long, outside tube 1% inch in diame- 
ter; One cooler or heater, 2 sections, 8 pipes 
per section, 10 feet long, internal tube 11% 
inch in diameter and outside tube 2 inch. 
Hoosier Condensed Milk Co., Bluffton, Ind. 
3-M 


5x5 Sterling compressors, all accessories and 
motors; No. 60 De Laval Cream separator, 
complete with motor and extra bowl; 50 
horsepower Ames horizontal high pressure 
boiler; two 8,500-lb. tinned steel cheese vats 
—wood frames,new liners, never used since 
rebuilt; 1,000 pound hanging Toledo dial 
seale ; 20 horsepower Leffel Scotch marine 
boiler and stack; 125-gallon Viscolizer with 
motor, stainless steel head, hand capper, No. 
2 caps; 300-gallon Fort Wayne stainless 
steel pasteurizer, motor driven; Ward bottle 
inspector; used Binks spray cooling tower, 
100 gallons per minute; 30 ton metal cooling 
tower with all pipes; Meyer Dumore bottle 

washers, 8 and 12- wide come-back type, fac- 
tory rebuilt; 50 horsepower upright boiler; 
12 tube 8 foot 1 inch I. T. cooler; 8-wide 
Heil bottle washer, come-back type; York 
heat exchanger, stainless steel plates; Per- 
mutit water softener outfit complete; Von 
Gunten milk filters, white metal, 12,000 lbs. 
per hour; Peerless deep well pump, 50 gal- 
lons per minute at 150 feet; Braun milk can 
washer with cover replacer, 12 per minute 
straight-away; McKinley 8 per minute 
straight-away with cover replacer and 4 per 
minute Rotary Can Washers; 10 ton -ice 
field complete; 1,200 lb. Crane butter churn, 





RETIN VATS 


a 


Guaranteed 5 Years 


CROMATIN (Sorensen’s RETIN) is a specially 
prepared tin alloyed with Chromium—is 3 
TIMES HARDER than ordinary tin. It can 
be used on practically any metal surface 
except aluminum and lead. Flavor of contente 
in vat or tank positively not affected. The use 
of CROMATIN often saves costly and time- 
consuming repairs, and restores to service 
vats or tanks considered —_ 4 to scrap. 1 pt. 
$12.00—covers app. 200 sa 


Rust-Proof Milk Cans with 

E-P Buttons 0 Send 
Replate rusty spots in used cans 
—prevent rust in new cans. No 
taints or off flavors. 1 button to 
can. Box 25 buttons $5.50. 








and TANKS 


with CROMATIN 


Ist: BRUSH TIN ON LIKE PAINT 
Just mix CROMATIN powder with water 
and apply with brush, like paint. 


2nd: USE BLOW TORCH AND WIPE 
CROMATIN makes a emooth level surface 
fused to metal. Wiping produces lustre. 





THE SORENSEN CO. 
4033 23rd Ave., 


South, Minneapolis 7, Minn. 
pint cans CROMATIN, @ 


$12.00 per pint. 
D Send... 
@ 


boxes Sorensen’s E-P Buttons, 


$5.50 per box. 
NAMB OF FIRM 
Signature 
(Write address plainly in margin) 


DO Bill 2%— 
10 days. 


FOR SALE—250 gallon Stainless Steel 
Pasteurizers ; 12,000 lb. C. P. Double Tube 
Precision Heater; 7 Pocket C. P. Stainless 
Steel Holder; Type “B” ‘and “L’’ Milwaukee 
Fillers; G-7 and G-100 Cherry-Burrell Nu- 
Line Fillers, s.s. bowls; No. 7 Davis (Cream- 
ery Package) Filler; 4, 6, 8 and 12 Wide 
Soaker Type Bottle Washers; 8 ft. Combin- 
ation Direct Expansion (Methyl) Cooler, 
48—1 in. tubes; 12 ft. Combination Direct 
Expansion Cooler, 28—2 in. nickel tubes ; 
Von Gunten Filter, 17x25 in.; 

Peerless Glass Coated Filter; 1,000 Ib. 

Compartment T. C. Weigh Can; ( ‘an W ie 
ers, 3 and 6 per minute; No. 55 Bump 
Pump, 2 in.; 4%x6 Davidson Bronze 
Plunger Pump, Reeves Drive and 1% H.P. 
Motor; 330 gallon Pfaudler Jacketed Glass 
Lined Holding ‘Tanks; Bronze Head 
Homogenizers or Viscolizers ranging in sizes 
from 50 to 400 gallons in capacity; 7 ft. 
Copper Vacuum Pan. Write or wire your 
requirements. Lester Kehoe Machinery 
Corporation, 1 East 42nd St.. New York 17, 
N. Y.—Telephone MUrray Hill 2-4616. 3-M 


FOR SALE—3,000 gallon Pfaudler glass 
lined vertical storage tank, jacketed and in- 
sulated; Cemack Stainless Steel Bottle Fill- 
er, practically new, 96 bottles per minute; 





excellent condition, belt drive; 
centrifugal water pump with 744 horsepower 
motor, 200 gallons per minute; Ww orthington 
centrifugal high pressure water pump with 
10 horsepower motor, 100 gallons per min- 
ute; steam driven Worthington double act- 
ing water pumps, 314x2%x4 inch; surface 
coulers, weigh cans and receiving tanks, all 
sizes; steam driven power house equipment 
with two 96 k.w. generators, complete; 

Stainless steel Cherry-Burrell 150 gallon 
milk or ice cream mix pasteurizers; U. S. 
brine ice cream freezer, 80 quarts; Stainless 
steel 30 gallon surge tank with cover and 
automatic float; 300 gallon Pfaudler Glass- 
lined Pasteurizer complete; Mojonnier over- 
run tester; 1,000 lb. Doering butter printer; 
complete pasteurizing and bottling plant, 
including refrigeration, all stainless steel 
equipment, capacity 6,000 Ibs. per hour; 
Cherry-Burrell Nu-Line in-the-case bottle 
washer; 2 Oakes and Burger 200 gallon 
stainless steel pasteurizers complete ; Cream- 
ery Package Type C Rotary bottle filler; 
200 gallon stainless steel removable head 
York homogenizer ; 4—3,000 gallon horizontal 
Pfaudler glass-lined, insulated milk storage 
tanks. Sam Edelmann, 321 Broadway, New 
York 7, N. Y. WOrth 2-4975. 3-M 


Pennsylvania 
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The CHERRY-BURRELL 





/ 


Streamlined and modern in appearance — sturdy, powerful, running-in-oil 
dual gear drive—plenty of reserve power for heavy-bodied products—smooth 
and light-running on Timken roller bearings — cylinder block machined 
from a solid billet of stainless steel — single seal “\V” type packing — easily 
cleaned and completely sanitary — an easily operated homogenizing valve which 
provides true homogenization at low pressure — all these features combine 


to give you the best in homogenization plus long years of fine service. 


Put a CHERRY-BURRELL SANITARY VISCOLIZER on your must list of 


post-war equipment. Discuss the size and model you'll need with your 


Cherry-Burrell representative NOW! 


BUY MORE WAR BONDS — AND HOLD THEM 


CHERRY-BURRELL CORPORATION 


427 WEST RANDOLPH STREET, CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 
FOOD FIGHTS 
x*xk*k FOR FREEDOM 


FACTORIES, WAREHOUSES, BRANCHES, OFFICES OR DISTRIBUTORS AT YOUR SERVICE IN 52 CITIES 
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@ Make a list of the factors most essential to uniform, 
economical homogenization of your products, and 
you'll rate these five CP Multi-Flo Homogenizer features 
as “musts” in the specifications of your next machine: 
(1) Single-Service valve that eliminates Homogenizing 
valve Problems, (2) Unique Valve construction and 
Principle Give Uniform Breakup and Dispersion, and 
(3) Cuts Power Costs Up to 35%, (4) Streamlined De- 
sign Saves Floor Space, (5) Distinctive head construc- 
tion with removable block and cylinders saves washup 
time, and aids maximum sanitation 
Ask your CP representative to tell you more about 
these and other CP Multi-Flo Homogenizer features and 


their product-improving, profit-protecting advantages 
W rite fo1 Bulletin N-12. 


THE CREAMERY PACKAGE MFG. COMPANY 
1243 W. Washington Bivd., Chicago 7, Ill. 
Branches: Atlanta « Boston « Buffalo « Chicago « Dallas « Denver ¢ Kansas City 
Los Angeles « Minneapolis « Nashville « New York « Omaha « Philadelphia 
Portland, Ore. « Salt Lake City « San Francisco « Seattle « Toledo * Waterloo, Ia. 
CREAMERY PACKAGE MFG. CO. OF CANADA, LTD. 
267 King St., West Toronto, Ont., Canada 
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Mojonnier Stainless Steel Tubular Heat Ex- 

changers are today in wide use on all types 

of dairy products. This surprisingly efficient 

unit operates with low pressure steam, heats ‘ ; 

in a single pass with product coming in con- ee Model 32-5 Mojon- 
tact only with stainless steel, and is easy to eas, Tubuier Heot Er- 
clean. Simple, automatic controls require little " changer having 32 
attention. Ideal for the creamery as it fits —_ ah 
perfectly in with the many exacting steps nec- ’ 
essary to quality butter-making. Mojonnier 

Tubular Heat Exchangers are made in a wide 

range of capacities. We invite your inquiry 

for full information. 


MOJONNIER BROS. CO., 4601 W. Ohio St., Chicago 44, III. 








